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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 



The original, of which this volume is a 

translation, was written, nearly fifty years ago, 

during the Author's residence in the United 

Qj States of America, and left by him, before 

nO his death in 1841, to the Polish Historical 

^ Committee of Paris, by whose order it was 
first published last year. 

4J^ Russia has been, for the last ten years, a 

^ favourite field of investigation. Many 
tourists, English, American, German, and 

^ French, have employed their pens in the 
description of that colossal Empire, and have 
enriched the literature of their respective 
countries with interesting and popular works. 

^ The intrinsic value, however, of these works 
varies according to the means their authors 
had of obtaining correct information regard- 
ing a country, in which truth, like many other 
things, is the exclusive monopoly of the 
Autocrat, and of whose language and customs 
foreign writers are comparatively ignorant. 
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Niemcewicz, from his knowledge of the 
language and manners of Russia, and from 
his opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the different classes in that country, has 
a peculiar claim to our confidence. It does 
not fall within his province to give a com- 
plete description of that Empire, but, in re- 
lating the incidents of his own captivity, and 
the political events which ultimately led to 
the downfal of his unhappy country, he 
pourtrays with a masterly hand the Russian 
Court, statesmen and public functionaries, at 
the end of last century, giving, besides, many 
incidental sketches not less interesting. 

The Editor believes no apologyis necessary 
for introducing such an Author to the notice 
of the British public, and if there were, it 
could be found in the sacrifices he himself 
has made in the same holy cause, and the in- 
terest he cannot but feel in every document 
calculated to throw light on the barbarous 
injuries inflicted on his dismembered country. 

Edinburgh, July 25^A, 1844. 
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Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz, Secretary to the 
Senate, and subsequently a Senator of the 
Kingdom of Poland, and President of the 
Royal Society of the Friends of Sciences at 
Warsaw, was bom in 1757, at Skoki, in the 
Palatinate of Brzesc, in Lithuania. After hav- 
ing finished his education in the corps of 
Cadets at Warsaw, he spent several years in 
visiting France, Germany, and Italy. 

Having been elected Nuncio for the Pala- 
tinate of Livonia, he made a brilliant political 
dehut at thegrand constituent Diet, which last- 
ed from the year 1788 to 1792. The Polish 
patriots had then to contend with the perni- 
cious influence of the powers co-operating in 
the partition, the prejudices of the nobihty, 
and the ignorance, or even indifference of the 
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lower classes of the people, whom it was ne- 
cessary to elevate, in order to strengthen the 
national forces. Courage equally great was re- 
quisite to oppose the intrigues and menaces of 
the factions in the Assembly, and energy and 
talent to electrify the public mind without. 
Niemcewicz was among the first that support- 
ed in this Diet measures for establishing a 
monarchical power, — ^hereditary and strong, 
— together with the emancipation of the pea- 
sants, and pleaded always with eloquence, 
the cause of a wise liberty. Having, with 
the aid of his colleagues, Castellan Thad- 
deus Mostowski, and Weissenhoff, the Nuncio 
of Livonia, established a political newspaper, 
the National and Foreign Gazette, he ren- 
dered by this organ of the opinion of his 
party, important services to the cause of the 
reforms which were at that time proposed. 
We see him now celebrating, in simple and 
touching verse, the exploits of the heroes of 
another age, in order to rekindle the patrio- 
tism of his contemporaries, then, by the a- 
menity and refinement of his mind, intro- 
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ducing into the drawing-rooms love for the 
national language and literature, or, finally, 
writing for the theatre plays specially des- 
tined to inspire virtues, which alone could 
dispel the dangers to which Poland was ex- 
posed. His play, Tlie Return of the Nuncio 
Home, a work of truly patriotic design, had 
great literary success. On the anniversa^ 
ry of the establishment of the constitution of 
the 3d May 1791, the drama of Casimir the 
Great, which was also from the pen of our 
poet, was performed at the national theatre. 
But, alas! that was the last day of happi- 
ness that dawned upon the independence 
of Poland. 

The confederation of Tar^ot£^ca, supported 
by the Russian armies, and favoured by the 
infamous pusillanimity of the King, Stanis- 
laus-Augustus, shortly after succeeded in 
overthrowing the work of the grand Diet, 
and in causing the ruin of Poland. Niem- 
cewicz was obliged at that time to leave 
the country, and this was his first political 
exile. But Poland was not to be yet lost, 
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without making a generous effort to shake off 
the yoke of her oppressors. Kosciuszko soon 
raised the banner of insurrection in 1794, and 
Niemcewicz hastened immediately from Italy 
to join him, and to be, during all this war, his 
inseparable companion, in the camp as well as 
on the battle-field. It was from his pen that 
most of the proclamations, orders of the day, 
and bulletins of that memorable epoch emana- 
ted. When, after six months of a contest, 
often glorious, but far ioo\inequal,Kosciu8zko, 
severely wounded, fell into the hands of the 
Russians, Niemcewicz, wounded also, and 
taken prisoner in the same action, shared his 
captivity at St. Petersburg, after which, being 
released with Kosciuszko, he offered to ac- 
company him to America, whither they betook 
themselves through Sweden and England. 

Literature consoled Niemcewicz in his 
second exile, as it had alleviated the severi- 
ties of his captivity at St. Petersburg, during 
which, amongst other labours, he wrote his 
fine translation of the Athalie of Racine and 
that of Pope's beautiful little poem, the Rape 
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of the Lock. After his arriyal at Phikdel- 
phia, in 1797, Niemcewicz, being soon ac- 
quainted with everybody, was generaUy 
esteemed ; and, on the motion of Jefferson, 
the American Philosophical Society elected 
him a member. 

Three years after, he married Mrs. Living- 
ston-Kean, a lady belonging to one of the 
most distinguished families of New-York. 
In 1802, having received the melancholy in- 
telligence of his father's death, Niemcewicz 
returned for some time to Poland, in order 
to settle his family affairs. He published at 
that time his various works, and was made a 
Member of the Society of the Friends of 
Sciences, which had beenrecently established, 
and whose highly patriotic labours he hence- 
forward shared with great activity. After 
his return to the United States, he did not 
leave that country until the year 1806, at the 
time when Napoleon was at war with Prussia, 
and when the French army entered Poland. 

The King of Saxony, Sovereign of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, created by Napoleon, ap- 
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pointed iWemcemc^ Secretary to the Senate, 
Member of the Supreme Council of Public 
Education, and Inspector of Schools. After 
the unfortunate campaign of 1811, he followed 
the members of the Polish Government to 
Germany, where they took refuge, and imder- 
went upon that occasion his third exile. 

After the re-establishment of the kingdom 
of Poland, by the Congress of Vienna, the Em- 
peror Alexander confirmed him in his offices 
of Secretary to the Senate, and Member of 
the Council of Public Education; but in 
1821, when the Russo-Polish government 
adopted a retrograde system, he was de- 
prived of the latter office. The dismissal 
of Niemcewicz was a necessary part of 
the measures since adopted by the govern- 
ment, for suppressing, as much as possi- 
ble, the germ of nationality and liberty in 
Poland. 

Niemcewicz had already been for a long 
time justly odious to Russia, as much for the 
numerous services which he had rendered to 
his country, as for his popularity, and the 
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spirit of nearly all his works. His Lithtianian 
Letters, a kind of periodical published in 
1812, for encouraging the Lithuanians, his 
countrymen, to insurrection against Russia, 
were one of those unpardonable oiFences in 
the eyes of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
On the other hand, the constant object of 
his other niunerous works was to keep aUve 
the patriotism of the Poles : sometimes by 
popular songs, sometimes by historical la- 
bours, sometimes by speeches made on the 
most solemn occasions, Niemcevricz, with 
his indefatigable literary activity, harassed 
the enemies of Poland, and contended, with- 
out intermission, with arbitrary power and 
antinational tendencies. Thus the popula- 
rity which our author justly merited, increas- 
ed in proportion to the displeasure shown by 
the government represented by the Grand- 
Duke Constantine and Nowosiltzow, 

Called by the choice of the notables of 
Warsaw to the Presidency of the Society 
of Benevolence of that city, Niemcewicz 
found in these functions a vast field for 
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honourable and useful labours. But a still 
more conspicuous proof of public respect 
awaited him. The Royal Society of the Friends 
of Sciences at Warsaw, after the death of the 
learned philanthropist Starzyc, elected him 
their President; and it was in this capa- 
city that, in 1829, he conducted the imposing 
ceremony of the inauguration of the statue of 
Copernicus, from the chisel of Tlwrwaldsen, 
which was erected before the mansion of the 
Eoyal Society, in one of the principal places 
of the capital. 

The day after the revolution of the 29th 
November 1830, he was called into the Coun- 
cil of Administration of the kingdom, which 
surroimded itself with justly popular names. 
In the stormy times which followed, Niemce- 
wicz contributed more than once to preserve 
the national movement from excesses which 
might have weakened its force and tarnished 
its purity. When he was afterwards elected 
Senator Castellan, the Diet, by a special bill, 
dispensed with the proof of his eligibility. 
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The follomng year, in the month of July, 
Niemeewwz being acquainted with the En- 
glish language and manners, was sent by the 
National Government to plead the cause of 
his coimtry before the British Cabinet ; this 
was just at the time when the French Cabi- 
net made proposals in London regarding the 
common mediation of the two Courts in the 
affairs of Poland. But the obstacles which 
were thrown in his way by Prussia did not 
^Uow him to arrive in time at London ; and 
soon the fatal intelligence of the capitulation 
of Warsaw gave a deadly blow to the hopes 
of the Poles. Niemcewicz, more than seventy 
years old at that time, did not, however, he- 
sitate to undergo his fourth exile, and share 
the fate of his countrymen who left Poland. 
He continued, at first, to labour in order to 
influence public opinion in England and 
Ireland in favour of his coimtry, and con- 
tributed to the establishment of the Lite- 
rary Society of the Friends of Poland in Lon- 
don. He afterwards came to reside in Paris, 

where his noble efforts in the cause, which 

h 
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he had already served upwards of half a cen- 
tury, were to terminate only with his Hfe. 
As a member of the Polish Literary Society at 
Paris, he delivered speeches, read his various 
works, and took part in the struggles of the 
press, on the affairs of Poland, in which that 
Society was engaged. Niemcewiez, dways 
actively occupied with historical studies re- 
garding his country, established at Paris an 
Historical Committee,* which has already 

* On this occasion, Niemcewiz^ already eighty years 
old, made the following address to his countrymen and 
companions in exile. 

^^ Loaded with the most crael misfortunes, since the 
subjection of our country, persecuted, deprived of our 
fortunes, reduced to the extremity of living on the 
bitter bread of foreigners, scattered over the surface of 
the whole globe, if there is any consolation yet re- 
maining to us, any energy in our adversity, any dignity 
in our misfortune, we owe it solely to the love of our 
country, to that guardian and consoling angel which 
animates our hearts, supports our efforts, and fortifies 
our hopes. 

We left our homes but to -serve the interest of our 
country abroad.-~Suoh is the object of our emigration. 
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collected a great number of manuscripts^ and 
to which he has bequeathed all his papers. 
He was a political speaker, a poet and a prose 

But as it is not always in our power to serve her with 
arms in our hands, as political means are only acces- 
sible to the few, let us endeavour to be useful to 
her in a way open to every Pole: let us keep up, 
nourish, and strengthen this spirit, this national charac- 
ter, this sentiment of our imperishable rights, the glo- 
rious inheritance of our past, and the surest guarantee 
of our future. ArUiguam exquirite matrem^ such was 
the motto of one of our most celebrated historians I It 
should now be ours. 

Whilst foreign rulers undermine and destroy the 
foundations of our ancient national existence, persecute 
the faith of our fathers, efface from the soil our insti- 
tutions, and proscribe even the language of our country, 
whilst the sanctuaries of our patriotic traditions, our 
libraries, our archives, become the prey of the con- 
queror, it behoves us exiles, unfortunate but free, 
to repair all these losses and spoliations. In order to 
contribute as much as possible to the accomplishment 
of this duty, we have just established at Paris a Polish 
Historical Committee. 

The first and principal measure which this com- 
mittee has adopted, is simple and modest, and by the 
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writer ; as a poet, he tried the art in all itB 
branches, and wrote satires, fables, epigrams^ 
idyls, &c. ; as a prose writer, he was histo- 

very facility of Its execution, promises apparently most 
happy results. The Committee intends to find out, 
copy, make extracts, and unite into one collection, all 
the materials of our national history, which can be 
found in foreign libraries, public or private. 

A few trials were sufficient to convince ue of the 
usefulness and the extent of such an undertaking ; we 
resolved, consequently, to make an appeal to all our 
countrymen to participate in our labours. Paris, the 
capital of a nation powerful and friendly to Poland, 
offers, in this respect, inexhaustible treasures ; thus 
our central association in this city is already in full 
activity. Now we invite all the Polish exiles, on what- 
ever point of the earth misfortune has cast them, to 
establish similar associations, and to labour collectively 
or individually in the projected work. 

Every good Pole will, we are sure, approve of our 
object, and eagerly concur in it. A part of his 
leisure devoted every month to copy a few pages 
of documents connected with our history, will be suf- 
ficient for this purpose. His name, written on the same 
leaves, will pass to remote posterity, and awaken pleasant 
and honourable recollections ; for our labour, besides 
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rian, author of memoirB, and of political 
works. Active to the last, in spite of his 
advanced age and his infirmities, he died at 

its historical value, will have still this merit, that it 
will testify for ever, that, second to prayer, the remem- 
brance of oar fatherland was the sweetest consolation 
in exile, and that we remained faithful to these words 
of Holy Writ, which pourtrays so well the wishes 
and duties of an ezile : Si oblitus fuero Jerusalem^ 
ohlivioni detur dextera mea ; adhcsreat lingua faud- 
bus meiSf si non meminero tui^ si non proposuero Jeru- 
salem in principio IcBtitus mece. 

The Central Historical Committee at Paris hold 
their sittings, and receive collections, in the apartments 
which have been presented them by a generous Polish 
lady. 

The Committee will not fail to extend and raise 
the compass of their labours, if they are supported by 
a great number of their countrymen. 

The archives of the Committee and their library, 
which begins to be formed by the joint efforts of the 
members resident in Paris, as well as all the manu- 
scripts and books which will be hereafter sent to this 
central depot from the provinces, and from abroad, 
are henceforth declared national property ; which pro- 
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Paris, the 21st May 1841, at the age of 
eighty-four years, respected by his country- 
men, by foreigners, and even by his enemies. 
Niemcewicz expressed, before his death, a 
wish to be buried at Montmorency, where he 
had resided for several years, with his friend 
and companion in arms, General Kniaziewicz, 
The Poles are now engaged in erecting, to 
both friends, a common monument at Mont- 
morency, where a funeral service will be an- 
nually celebrated. He desired also, that the 
following epitaph, which is already engraven 

perty, we must not forget, will be better preserved, and 
more safe in our present abode, than it could be any- 
where at the present time in subjected Poland. 

Those of our countrymen whose patriotic zeal may 
dispose them to answer our appeal, will oblige us by 
applying for information on the plan of our labours, and 
their execution, to Mons. Charles Sienkiewicz^ Secre- 
tary to the Polish Historical Committee at Paris, Rue 
Matignon, No. I. 

J. U. NIEMCEWICZ/' 

Paris, 5th May 1838. 
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upon the stone that provisionally covers his 
remains, should be put upon his tomb : 

JULIANUS URSINUS NIEMCEWICZ 

EQUES POLONUS 

PATRIAM 

QUAMDIU VIXIT COLUIT 

EXUL 

OBIIT PARIBUS MDCCCXLl. 
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MY CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA, 

IN THE YEARS 1794, 1795, AND 1796. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BATTLE OF MACIEIOWICE. 

Situation of Poland after the raising of the siege of 
Warsaw by the Russians and Prussians. — Fenen 
crosses the Vistula. — Kosciuszko resolves to give 
him battle. — He requests Niemcemcz to accompany 
him. — The battle of Macieiouoice, — Kosciuszko and 
Niemcemcz are wounded and taken prisoners. — The 
triumph of the Russians, their manner of living, 
ideas and plunder. 

The twenty six months of my imprisonment 
in Russia, and the various evils I suffered, have 
left a deep impression on my mind. I am here 
to trace the recollection of them. A history of 

B 
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the Polish revolution of 1794, a revolution as 
just and sacred in its causes and principles, as 
it was fatal in its consequences to the coun- 
try and the individuals who took part in it, 
would offer interesting narratives and useful 
lessons; but deprived, as I am, of every kind 
of necessary materials, I find that task above 
my power ; I cannot, besides, trust to my 
memory, and still less to my abilities ; I will, 
therefore, confine myself here to the relation 
of the principal incidents of my imprisonment, 
from the time which preceded the fatal day 
of the 10th October, 1794,* until the epoch 
when the death of a dissolute Empress, the 
usurper of my coimtry, broke my fetters. 

The intrepidity with which our troops 
defended the fortifications of Warsaw, 
during the two months of the siege, the rainy 
season, and the insurrection in Great Poland, 
had compelled the combined armies of the 
Russians and Prussians to retreat from the 

* The day of the hattle of Mucieiowice^ in which 
Kosciuszko was defeated hy Fersen, 
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walls of the capital. The King of Prussia 
marched towards the provinces where the 
insurrection had just broken out, and the 
Russians went along the bank of the Vistula, 
thus procuring us a delay not less desirable 
than necessary, of which we did not fail to 
take advantage, by detaching, immediately, 
from five to six thousand men, under General 
Dombrowski, in order to make a diversion 
in Royal Prussia, a province wrested from 
Poland at the time of her first partition. 

This little corps, thanks to the valour of its 
soldiers, and the enthusiasm and abilities of 
its general, beat the enemy wherever they 
met, defeated the Prussian troops under the 
command of Sekuli, and took by assault the 
town of Bromberff, 

Whilst these successes were spreading most 
enthusiastic joy in the camp and town. Ge- 
neral Kosciuazko, during the night of the 
4th of October, received an express from 
General Poninaki, bearing the melancholy 
intelligence that General Fersen, at the head 
of the Russian troops which retreated from 
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the camp before Warsaw, had crossed the 
Vistula, near a village called Macieiotuice, 
twenty miles* distant from the capital. Pon- 
inski, with three thousand men, had been 
detached to watch his movements, and de- 
fend this passage ; but he did nothing, and 
afterwards alleged as an excuse, that the 
enemy, availing himself of a thick fog, had 
crossed the river without being perceived by 
him. The effecting of this passage, either 
from Poninski's negligence, or our unlucky 
stars, threatened us with the most fatal con- 
sequences. If Fersen should join the large 
army of Suwarow, they would make a joint 
attack, and being thrice our numbers, must 
infallibly crush us. The Lithuanian army, re- 
ceiving vague and contradictory orders, was 
more than a hundred miles from Warsaw, 
and wandering about without any definite 

* The author, giving the distances of the places, 
uses Polish miles, fifteen of which are reckoned to a 
geographical degree. A Polish mile, therefore, is 
equal to four and one-fifth English miles. 
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purpose. General Sierakowski's division, 
after having fought with courage and glory 
at Krupczyce against all the forces of 
Suwarow, was, a few days after, surprized in 
a disadvantageous position, and lost all its 
artillery. This small corps, weakened and 
discouraged, was the nearest available force 
for opposing Fersen. It approached within 
six miles of PoninakVa detachment, and at 
the head of those two small corps, Kosciuszko 
resolved to give battle toFeraen'a army, about 
twenty thousand strong, with one hundred 
and fifty field-pieces. 

The head-quarters of the army of Warsaw, 
which, even during the greatest autmnnal 
rains, and after the retreat of the enemy, had 
been in the camp, were just removed to 
Mokotow, a beautiful viUa belonging to the 
Princess-Marshaless Luhomirska, On Sun- 
day night, 6th October, General Koaciuazko 
gave orders that two foot regiments and some 
field-pieces should cross the Vistula by the 
bridge of Praga, and march towards General 
SierakowakVa division, telling me at the same 
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time, under the seal of secrecy, that at the 
dawn of the following day, we should go, on 
horseback, to join these troops. We spent 
the evening in Warsaw, at President Zo- 
krzewskVa house. Marshal Potocki, Mostows- 
kiy Kochanowski, and many of my other best 
friends were there, none of whom knew any- 
thing of our plan for the following day, ex- 
cept the Vice-Chancellor Kollontay, who was 
entrusted with the secret. The party was 
gay and animated. I was sitting at Marshal 
Potocki'8* side. I had, on my finger, a most 

* Ignatius Potochiy Court- Marshal, afterwards 
Grand- Marshal of Lithuania, was one of the principal 
authors of the Constitution of the 3d May, 1791, which 
had for its object the political regeneration of Poland. 
Ignatius Potocki^ a patriot as distinguished by the re- 
finement of his mind as by the integrity of his character, 
commanded uniformly the respect of every one, even 
that of his enemies. He died in 1809, when he was on 
the pomt of going to plead the cause of his country be- 
fore Napoleon at Schoenbrunn, at the time when the 
armies of the Duchy of Warsaw were giuning brilliant 
victories over the Austrians. His epitaph, written by 
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beautiful Etruscan beetle, revolving in its 
bezel, upon one of the sides of which was en- 
graved a soldier leaning upon his buckler ; 
Potocki admired it much. " Keep it," said I, 
" until we meet again." He did not under- 
stand the true sense of my words ; it was my 
wish that, in case any misfortune might befal 
me, this esteemed friend should have at least 
a token of remembrance from me. We parted 
at one o'clock in the morning ; none of us 
foresaw the long separation, and the misfor- 
tunes that awaited us ; as for myself, I little 
thought that this was the last time I should 
visit the capital of Poland. 

The following day, Monday, 6th October, 
at six o'clock in the morning. General 
Koscitiszko, after having caused a rumour to 
be circulated in the camp that he was going 
to town, entrusted General Zaionczek with 
the temporary command of the army, and 

Mods. Serra, then French ambassador at Warsaw, 
runs thus : — 

*' Hie jaeet ob patriam serumnas et vincula pawui, 
** Eripiturque eodem, quoincboat ilia, die." 
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then mounted his horse. We set out by the 
bridge of Praga; at the distance of three 
miles from it, we left our horses, and took 
others from the peasants. As we rode always 
at a gallop, we were obliged to change them 
yery often ; the marches and counter-marches 
of our army, and still more, the ravages of 
the Cossacks, had quite desolated our coun- 
try; the horses were, therefore, the most 
wretched possible, — the saddles without 
girths, and often a single cord put into the 
mouth of the poor animal, served both for 
bit and bridle. We did not, however, break 
our necks. Providence having spared us for 
something better. At four o'clock, p. m., we 
met General SierakowskCs first scout, and at 
five we alighted at his head-quarters. 

General Poninski having left his corps at 
the distance of six miles, arrived also ; there 
was held a kind of little council of war, and 
I was much surprised that Poninski did not 
receive orders to join General SierakowskVs 
division immediately. I spent the night in 
Brigadier Kopec's covered chariot. 
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The following day, Tuesday, 7th October, 
the small army started, without waiting, 
either for reinforcements from Warsaw or 
PmiinsMs corps. The weather was beauti- 
ful ; our soldiers were laughing and singing. 
We halted near Zekchow, a small town that 
had been laid waste by the Russians. To- 
wards the evening we arrived at Koryinica, 
a village still more desolate. The house of 
the lord of the manor was appointed for our 
head-quarters. As the Cossacks had been 
there a few days before, everything was in 
a state of confusion; chairs hacked with 
swords, desks, chests of drawers smashed ; 
books and papers, cut in pieces, strewed the 
floor. On the other side of the village there 
were two ranges of hills separated from each 
other by a deep ravine, covered with brush- 
wood. Our little army took up its position 
on one of these ranges, having the ravine on 
its front, and its flanks covered by a wood. 
It rained heavily on the following morn- 
ing, and towards twelve o'clock one of our 
patroles brought us ten hussars of Wol- 
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kofs regiment, and a Major of Engineers, 
who was sent to reconnoitre the country and 
draw a plan of it. This wretch, more dead 
than alive, was Podczaski, a Pole from the 
palatinate of Braclaw. He told us that, 
having been compelled by misery, he had, 
long ago, entered the Russian service, and 
could never obtain his discharge. We would 
have been justified in ordering him to be 
hanged, but we satisfied ourselves with re- 
quiring from him information regarding the 
state and situation of the enemy's camp, 
which he gave with the utmost sincerity and 
good faith. He drew us the plan of the Rus- 
sian camp, and specified the number of men 
and cannon. We saw distinctly that the 
enemy were four times stronger than we 
in men and artillery ; we saw it, but did 
not wish to believe it. In the evening. 
Captain Molski arrived from General Dom- 
hrowski's army, with tidings of the defeat 
of the Prussians at Bromberg. We imme- 
diately published this news in our little 
army, and exhorted them to equal, by their 
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exploits, the glory of their ccHnpanions iii 
arms. In the evening the rain somewhat 
subsided, and the soldiers loaded anew their 
muskets. General Kaminski, my fiiend and 
school-fellow, arrived at head quarters ; and 
while we were walking in the court, and 
speaking of the morrow, blending in our 
conversation the recollection of the happy 
days ot our youth, we saw a flock of ravens 
flying on our right. " Do you remember 
your Livy ?" said he to me, " these ravens 
are on our right, it is a bad omen." — " It 
would be so for the Romans," said I, " but 
not for us — ^you will see, that, although it 
seems impossible, we shall beat the Musco- 
vites." — " I think so too," replied he. 

The day of the 9th of October was as 
beautiful, as those which preceded it were 
rainy. Very early in the morning. Colonel 
Krzycki brought two regiments detached 
from the camp of Warsaw. The soldiers, 
dying from hunger and fatigue, were in low 
spirits, but the animating language of the 
oflScers, and some glasses of brandy, soon re- 
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stored gaiety among them. We had heard 
nothing from Poninski, and at about nine 
o'clock in the morning, the whole of our 
little army, amoimting nearly to five thou- 
sand eight hundred men, with twenty-one 
field-pieces, started. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon, we left the large wood, and ap- 
proached the village of Macieiowice, — 
General Kosdv^zko and myself, with some 
Light-dragoons, proceeded before the ad- 
vanced-guard, and were not long in seeing 
the army of the enemy, which lay encamped 
along the bank of the Vistula, as far as the 
eye could reach. Although the great dis- 
tance did not allow us to perceive objects 
distinctly, the general view was most impos- 
ing; the rays of the setting sun reflected 
from the arms of the dense columns of infan- 
try ; the neighing of horses, and the buzz of 
this armed multitude, filling the air with a 
dull and confused noise, had in them some- 
thing really terrible. We threw our skirmish- 
ers into the wood, which extended beyond 
our flanks, and our advanced posts engaged 
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with the Cossacks in the plain which stretches 
from the dike, before the house of Mactei- 
<ywice, to the Vistula. After some of the 
Cossacks had fallen, a large body of them, 
formed according to custom in serai-circle, 
attacked us suddenly, and we were obhged 
to fall back. 

I do not know, indeed, how it happened 
that we were not taken, being twice sur- 
rounded along with the General. At last, 
Kaminski's Light-dragoons drove them back; 
at about five o'clock, everything was cahn, 
and the whole of our little army arrived 
on the spot. On coming out of the wood 
the village of Madeiowice, situated on a 
piece of level ground, was in view; at a little 
distance is an elevated table-land partially 
cultivated, and covered here and there with 
brambles ; a large brick house, before which 
is a slope leading to the dike, bordered with 
willows, commands the view of the Vistula ; 
to the right, a river ; the remaining part of 
the table-land is surrounded with marshes. 
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This position appeared to us to be excellent: 
our whole army was drawn up on the table- 
land, a battery of artillery under the pro- 
tection of the regiment of Fusileers and that 
of Dzialynski, under the command of Gene- 
ral Sierakowaki, was placed before the house 
to enfilade the avenue of the dike. The two 
segments of the circle behind the house were 
occupied by our foot ; the line from the vil- 
lage side under Colonel KrzychVs command, 
the horse, consisting of Kopec's brigade, Ka- 
minakVs Light-dragoons, two squadrons of 
Crown Horse Guards, and two squadrons of 
the Militia of the Palatinate oiBrzesc,ior want 
of room, were posted along the bank of the 
small river, and in the centre. General 
Koscitiszko ordered some epaulements to be 
thrown up, but night coming on, prevented 
them from being raised, so that, at the break 
of day, they were scarcely commenced. All 
the army bivouacked. The advanced posts 
were doubled ; the soldiers of the light in- 
fantry were intermixed with the horsemen ; 
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and at last, at night, we returned to our head- 
quarters, established in the above mentioned 
brick-house. 

Let people say what they may about pre- 
sentiments ! On the eve of the most unlucky 
day in my life, a day in which I lost my 
liberty, and witnessed with the greatest pain 
the events which precipitated the total ruin 
of my native country, I was calm and even 
merry. The house where we were had been 
plundered and laid waste, as were all others 
which the Russians had passed. It belonged 
formerly to the family of Macteiowaki, and 
afterwards to that of Zamoyski, In the 
drawing-room, on the first floor, were to be 
seen, family portraits. Primates, Grand Chan- 
cellors, Grand Generals, Bishops, etc. All those 
gentlemen had their eyes put out, and their 
faces cut with swords, and mangled by the 
Cossacks. We found no books, as it was the 
part of general-officers to carry these along 
with them wherever they could find them, but 
a box with pamphlets, and a collection of 
Polish newspapers from the beginning of the 
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century, was broken, and its contents were 
strewed on the floor of a chapel not less ruin- 
ed than the other apartments of the house. 
I picked up a bundle of these newspapers, 
which contained an account of the death of 
Augustus II., and the journal of the diet of con- 
vocation ; and the bombastic speeches stuffed 
with bad Latin, amused me excessively. I 
read a part of them at supper whilst we were 
talking of the strength of our position, the 
difficulty and almost impossibility that the 
enemy would have to attack us in it. At 
two o'clock in the morning, we received an 
express from General PoninskL General 
Ko8ciu8zko had caused an order to be sent 
to him to hasten his march and to join us as 
soon as possible ; but, alas ! it was already 
too late. 

On Friday 10th October, at break of day, 
we were informed that all the enemy's army 
was advancing towards us in battle array. 

Our little army stood in readiness to re- 
ceive them. As the enemy had cannon of 
larger calibre than ours, they opened the fir© 
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upon US at a great distance^ and their large 
balls, passing through the brambles, and 
smashing the boughs of trees with dreadful 
noise, were falling among us. We had only 
three or four twelve-pounders, and as soon 
as the enemy were within the proper dis- 
tance, we fired upon them, and with snch ef- 
fect, that we could see their columns waver- 
ing and panic spreading through their ranks. 
Our position was on a dry and elevated piece 
of ground, while the Russians were advanc- 
ing over marshes, in which cannon and men 
were sinking at every step. During nearly 
three hours, we maintained so decided an ad- 
vantage over them, that General Sierakowski, 
who was posted with his troops exactly op- 
posite to the enemy, and before the brick- 
house, came to tell us that the Russians seem- 
ed to be on the point of giving up the attack 
and retreating. But it proved soon to be 
quite the contrary: the enemy, four times 
stronger than we, having a large park of ar- 
tillery, and reckoning, besides, the hfe of their 
soldiers as nothing, and notdiscouragedby the 
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disadvantages of the terrain, continued to ad- 
vance. Their fire became more and more 
rapid and terrible ; a shower of balls of every 
size, grape-shot, and grenades, spreading, as 
they burst, death on all sides, overwhelmed 
us. One of those grenades burst just be- 
tween General Kosduazho^ his aide-de-camp 
Fischer,* and myself, and its splinters pass- 
ing over our heads, struck, at fifty paces, a 
gunner, who fell dead on the spot. General 
I^oaduszko apprehending at the beginning of 
the battle, that the enemy would lodge them- 
selves in the village which covered our left 
wing, gave orders to set it on fire. As soon 
as the red balls were thrown, flames and 
curling clouds of smoke rose to the skies ; 
these, and the poor peasants of the village, 
with their wives and children in tears, rush- 

* This officer distinguished himself in the Polish 
Legions in France, where he afterwards served, he- 
came a General of Division, and Chief of the General 
Staff of the army of the Duchy of Warsaw, and was 
killed in the campaign of Russia at Tarutino, 
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ing to the wood in the attempt to save them- 
selves, recall to my mind the most cruel scene 
I have ever witnessed. 

About twelve o'clock the fire became still 
more terrible : death was flying and striking 
everywhere ; nearly all our artillery horses 
were kiUed or maimed ; not one of us, how- 
ever, left his pliace. The enemy were al- 
ready within musket shot, when the infan- 
try began a terrible fire on both sides ; the 
ground was covered with dead and wounded, 
and the air resounded with their groanings. 
The shower of bullets, with their shrill 
whistling, was so incessant, that I do not 
know how any of us escaped. In the 
meantime, the anmiunition was exhausted, 
and our artiUery became entirely alent. 
The soldiers at last lost patience, tired with 
being exposed to a continued fire during five 
hours. The line posted from the village to 
the table-land, under Colonel KrzyckVa com- 
9iand, advanced to attack the enemy, but a 
volley ofgrape shotcompeUed them to retreat, 
and routed also a battalion of peasants armed 
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with scythes. I mfonned General Koscivszka 
of it, and told him, at the same time, that the 
enemy's horse was advancing at a gallop 
through the brush-wood, to fall upon our 
flank. A squadron of the militia of my 
province (Brzesc) placed on the table-land> 
began to waver and to show symptoms of 
wishing to leave the battle-field; I ran to 
animate them, and having put myself at their 
head, was going to check the progress of 
the Russian cavalry, when, being already 
near them, I was struck by a bullet in the 
right arm, above the elbow. The blood was 
streaming; I remember, however, that the 
pain was not the first sensation I experienced 
at this moment, on the contrary, it was the 
pride that I felt of having shed my blood for 
my fatherland. But this romantic pleasure 
of patriotism, which flattered my self-love, 
was soon dissipated by the sight of the gene- 
ral defeat of our army. The horsemen whom 
I led to the charge were scattered ; confu- 
sion prevailed everywhere ; all the Russian 
army was advancing and surroimding us. 
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Our infantry, although weakened, and pre- 
senting many gaps in their ranks^ stood firm, 
and received the attack of the phalanx of 
Russian bayonets ; the butchery began, and 
after an obstinate contest, in which the de- 
fenders of my country covered themselyes 
with immortal honour, the enemy became 
masters of the field, marching over the 
bodies of our soldiers, who covered in death 
the very ground they had occupied in battle. 
While I was looking everywhere for Gene- 
ral Kosciuszko, whom I had seen before on 
the small plain, at the river side, the loss of 
blood weakened me, and the sword fell from 
my hand. An officer, seeing me in this con- 
dition, undid his neckcloth and tied it around 
my arm. I found the General at last, engag- 
ed in rallying a small detachment of cavalry; 
his horse was killed by a cannon shot, and he 
had just mounted another which was imme- 
diately brought him, when, suddenly, a new 
corps of the enemy's horse showed itself on 
our front; we attacked and repulsed them, 
but all the Russian Light-draigoons soon rush- 
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ed upon us, the Cossacks took us on the 
flanks, our little army gaye way, and every 
one, for safety, betook himself to flight, as 
well as he could, the wood promising to cover 
our retreat. 

An officer passing at the head of twenty 
horsemen, said to me : " Join our small de- 
tachment, make haste, we shall not fall into 
the enemy's hands," " Everything is lost,'' 
replied I, " no matter what becomes of me/' 
He went away speedily; I had neither 
strength nor wish to spur forward my horse. 
I saw myself immediately surrounded by a 
band of Cossacks. I had no sword, my 
pistols were discharged, and I coidd not 
raise my arm ; they seized my horse by the 
bridle, and thus I was taken prisoner.* 

* We think that the following description of the 
hattle of Macieiotvice, translated from the work: 
Histoire de la revolution de Pologne, en 1794, par un 
temoin oculaire (le GeJteral Zcdonczek^ will possess 
some interest for our readers : 

" Kosciuszko left Warsaw on the 29th of September, 
and gave battle to the enemy at Maeieiawicey the 10th 
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After haying led me into the wood, they 
dispersed in search of new prizes, leaving 
me alone with their officer. This gentleman 

of October, or rather was forced to give it, for not 
having found PoninMs corps, joined with that of 
Sierakowshi, and Zielinski having sent him only some 
squadrons of inferior cavalry, the commander-in-chief 
would have been willing to avoid the encounter, but 
Fersen preferred fighting to leaving in his roar an 
array which would have harassed him on his march to 
Brzesc. This battle was very sanguinary ; the Poles 
had a momentary success ; some Russian battalions, 
beaten by the insurgents, had given way, and left 
their cannon ; but the Russian division under the com- 
mand of Denisow^ having penetrated to the left flank 
of the Poles, broke them, and threw disorder into their 
ranks. The place through which the enemy executed 
their passage, was to be occupied by PamnskVs di- 
vision, who did not come in time. Koscitiszho did his 
utmost to re-establish order among his troops, bat in 
vain. — The battle was lost. — Great part of the Polish 
army was killed, the rest were taken prisoners. Kos- 
duszko endeavoured to break through the Russian 
troops, at the head of the horse, but being surrounded, 
and three times wounded, he fell senseless under the last 
blow he received. Having been reo<^ized by the ene» 
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asked me first what I had about me, and 
began by taking my watch and my purse, 
then, perceiving a ring on the finger of the 
hand which was wounded and much swollen, 
he tried to take it off, but finding this im- 
possible by gentle means, he put my finger 
into his mouth, and would have infallibly l^it 
it off, if, seized with indignation, I had not 
repulsed him, taken off the ring with great 
difliculty and pain^ and thrown it in his face. 
My officer then from being a thief became my 
valet, and began to undress me ; he took off 

my, he was brought from the battle-field to the Russian 
head-quarters. Generals Sierakowskiy Kniaziewiczy and 
Kamin$b^ were also taken prisoners. Niemcewiez^ 
Kosciu8zho*s friend, received a dangerous wound in 
this fight. This gallant and clever young man was a 
poet like Aeschyles, but the Greek had the happiness 
to sing the victory of his country, to which he contri- 
buted at the battle of Marathon, whilst the Pole, taken 
prisoner at that of Macieiowieey deplores, in prison, the 
misfortunes of his fatherland. PoninsM being inform- 
ed by the deserters of what had just happened to Kos- 
citMzAo, fell back upon Warsaw.^ 



1 
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my cravat, my green coat, my waistcoat, 
&c., and dressed me in miiform which he 
siripped from tlie body of a dead soldier ; 
he then took my horse, and put me on his 
own. I was dying of pain and fatigue, whilst 
he was amusing himself in conducting me 
through the numerous Russian battalions, 
puffed up with the pride which the victory 
inspired, and filling the air with their insolent 
clamours. Several officers joalled out to my 
conductor, " Why do you not kill him ? kill 
him! kill him I" and he might, perhaps, 
have rendered me this service, at which I 
should not have been sorry at this time, nor 
afterwards, if Colonel Miller had not arrived. 
He spoke to me with politeness and huma- 
nity, and took upon himself to conduct me to 
head-quarters. 

We passed again through the battle-field ; 
the ground was covered with corpses al- 
ready stripped, and left naked. There was 
something great in this melancholy sight, in 
spite of its horrors. All those soldiers, most 
of whom were six feet high, stretched upon 
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the ground, their breasts pierced with 
bayonets, their sinewy limbs covered with 
blood already coagulated, the look of threat- 
ening or despair which was stxU on their 
features, livid and frozen by death, and above 
all, the idea that all those gallant men died 
for their country, covering it with their 
bodies, filled my mind with an impression 
painful and deep, which can never be ef- 
faced from my memory. 

We found Fersen, the Commander in Chief, 
walking in the court of the brick-house; 
instead of uniform, he wa^ attired in a coat 
of red plush, edged with gold lace ; he had 
no sword, so far as I can remember ; in short, 
he could not, on the day of battle, have been 
dressed in a more citizen-like manner. I was 
introduced to him, and then ushered into the 
same house, which, six hours before, had 
served for our head-quarters. The room was 
filled with Russian officers, and several of our 
generals, Kaminski, Sierakowski, Kniazie- 
tvicz, and Brigadier Kopec were also there. 
We could not restrain our tears when we saw 
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x)urselyes brought together by this common 
misfortune. The report of General Koaciusz^ 
ko*8 death rendered the grief of all still 
deeper, especially mine. The Russian gene- 
rals, Chruazczew, Tormansow, Denisow, En- 
gelhard, who knew all my relations, came to 
comfort me, making protestations of interest, 
and offers of their services to me. They vied 
with one another in repeating, ** We are not 
barbarians." The eagerness with which they 
endeavoured to persuade me that they were 
not barbarians, shewed how much their own 
consciences reproached them with being so ; as 
far, however, as respects their conduct towards 
me, they were very courteous. We are not 
malicious when we are happy, and they were 
all happy. They left the battle field victo- 
rious, after a cruel and obstinate struggle, hav- 
ing conquered an adversary, with whose fall 
they believed the war was finished for ever; in 
short, the fatigues of the campaign, the dangers 
of combats, disappeared before them, and a 
brilliant fature, rewards of all kinds, ribbands, 
roubles, diamonds, gifts of estates, in fine, 
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everything that can flatter the vanity and cupi- 
dity of man, was present in their imagination. 
How could they hate us who were the in- 
struments of all this happiness ? I therefore 
repeat, that in the first moments of their joy, 
they were eager to pay us every possible at- 
tention. I was covered with blood, and my 
wound had not been yet dressed; Colonels 
Moronzow* and Chlebow sent for their sur- 
geons, who were then, as one might expect, 
very busy. They probed my wound, the bullet 
had passed through, and torn all the nerves 
near the artery, at the place where blood is 
usually let, without, however, injuring, or 
even touching the bone. I suffered little whilst 
they were probing and dressing it, and did 
not expect the torments I was soon after des- 
tined to endure. In the meantime, the head- 
quarters were becoming more and more 
crowded. Among the new arrivals was 

* The same Moronzow was dangerously woanded 
and taken prisoner at the hattle of Raclawice ; he was 
kept at Cracow, and, when passing through that city, 
I went to pay him a visit. 
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General Chruszczew's wife, with her two 
daughters and niece. These ladies came from 
the place where the fight had been the most 
bloody ; and nothing conid better prove how 
much they were accustomed to war, than see- 
ing them jumping lightly over the naked 
bodies of grenadiers, which obstructed their 
passage at every step. 

Between four and five o'clock in the even- 
ing, we saw a detachment of soldiers ap- 
proaching head-quarters, and carrying upon 
a hand-barrowy hastily constructed, a man 
half dead. This was General Koaciuszko, 
His head and body covered with blood, con- 
trasted in a dreadful manner with the livid 
paleness of his face. He had on his head a 
large woimd from a sword, and three on his 
back, above the loins, from the thrusts of a 
pike. He could scarcely breathe. This was 
very painfrd to me; the silence, or rather 
sullen stupor, was, at last, interrupted by the 
sobs and cries of a grief as violent as smcere. 
I embraced the General, who had not yet re- 
covered his senses, and from this moment 
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until we were thrown into soKtary prisons, I 
remained with him. A surgeon dressed his 
wounds, hut did not Tenture to say anything 
ahout his state. The General still shewed 
no sign of recovery from his swoon. They 
removed him into a large room on the first 
floor, where I remained hy his hedside weep- 
ing, a grenadier heing posted at each door 
within the hall. Towards evening, Fersen 
wanting this apartment for his dinner and 
council, the invalid was once more re- 
moved into a room ahove the cellar. The 
night which succeeded that unfortunate day 
was the most painful in my life. While 
I lay on a heap of straw, my mind was 
suffering a thousand times more than my 
body. Immediately after the host of of- 
ficers, who filled all the house, had retired 
to bed, the confrised voices, and immoderate 
laughter of this multitude, gave place to the 
groanings and imprecations of the dying and 
wounded. It must be understood that to- 
wards the end of the battle, or rather the 
slaughter, one hundred soldiers of Dziali^iv- 
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ski's regiment, and of the regiment of the Fu- 
sileers, had retreated into the house which had 
been the head-quarters of our army. These 
gallant men defended themselyes to the last ; 
but when their anmmnition was spent, the 
Russians entered the house, and then the 
slaughter began. They killed each other, 
and stabbed with bayonets, pile-m^le, in 
every room, and espedaUy in the cellar, 
where our soldiers had taken the last refuge. 
The carnage continued until there remained 
only the dead and the dying, who were still 
there when we were brought into the room, 
which was situated immediately above the 
cellar. Some of them dying from the acute 
pain of their wounds, uttered heart-rending 
groans and screams ; others burning with an 
excessive thirst, demanded drink ; here some 
begged to be killed, whilst the greatest part 
exasperated, gave vent to imprecations, for 
having been, according to their opinion, im- 
prudently sacrificed to an enemy so superior 
in numbers. It was in the midst of those 
exclamations of pain, despair and death, hav- 
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ing before me an expiring friend, suffering 
from my own wound, shivering from cold, 
which began to be very severe, broken-heart- 
ed, with the mind overpowered by a thousand 
reflectionsonthat unfortunate day,anditscon- 
sequences so fatal to my unhappy country, — 
it was in the midst of all these torments, I re- 
peat, that I spent the most miserable night 
that it could fall to the lot of mortal to endure. 
The dawn dissipated, at last, the horrible 
darkness. General Kosciuszko awoke Uke a 
man who had been in a profound lethargy, 
and seeing me wounded at his side, asked 
me what was the matter, and where we were. 
" Alas ! " said I, " We are prisoners of the 
Russians. I am with you and will never 
leave you." "How happy am I to have 
such a friend in misfortune I " answered he, 
with tears in his eyes. I soon convinced 
myself that he was not so dangerously wound- 
ed as I had believed. The arrival of Bus- 
man officers did not aUow us to converse fur- 
ther with each other ; and if the joy of victo- 
ry, the trouble, and the arrangements con- 
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sequent upon battle, had not permitted our 
enemies to occupy themselves much with us 
on the preceding day, they began very early 
this morning to think seriously of it. They 
appointed officers and soldiers, who were to 
guard, to foUow, and never to lose sight of 
us. To General Kosduazko, was assigned 
Major Iwan Petroudcz Titow ; to me, 
Captahi Zmiewski ; to Fischer ^ the general's 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Karpen; and to 
these three officers were added Lieutenant 
MitrowsH, and three old grenadiers. These 
guardian angels had instructions to watch 
our words and actions, to prevent us from 
having any conmiunication with each other, 
and to make a report every day of what they 
had seen, heard, or observed during that day. 
At ten o'clock we had the first visit of Gene- 
ral Fersen, who said to Kosduszko, " I pity 
you, but such is the lot of our profession of 
arms." As he spoke only Russian and Ger- 
man, I acted as interpreter during the con- 
versation, which did not last long. I per- 
ceived from Fersen' 8 tone in addressing me, 
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that I was considered by him as a most yio^ 
lent enemy, not only of the Russians, but of 
the Empress personally, and in this opinion I 
was afterwards confirmed by information from 
another quarter. At noon they celebrated 
the victory of the preceding day by triple 
discharges of musketry and artillery. It may 
be easily imagined how these joyful salutes 
filled my soul with despair. 

After all these demonstrations of triumph 
there was a dinner for at least one hundred 
persons. This repast, as usual, did not cost 
the General who gave it one single penny ; 
as provisions, wines, and everything else were 
plundered from the neighbouring country- 
houses. Who knows how many insolent 
toasts were there proposed I We were al- 
lowed on this day to write to Warsaw for our 
servants and some garments ; I used my left 
hand to write a few lines to General Zaion- 
ezok. The following day was still devoted 
to rest after the battle, or, perhaps, after the 
dinner of yesterday. On Monday 13th Oc- 
tober, the army started with its prisoners. 
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They placed General Koaciuazko yrith a Bur- 
geon in a small carriage, and we four were put 
with Major Titow into a larger one, detach- 
ments of horse before and behind, escorting us. 
We saw, with great pain, in the court of the 
building a great number of our prisoners, and 
were much grieved to hear their grumblings. 
" Where are those lands you promised us?*' 
said they, ''is it to Siberia that we are going to 
seek them ?"• After many delays, we started 
at last. What a long file of carriages I No- 
thing could be more like the army of Darius. 
I may say without exaggeration, that the lug- 
gage of the officers of the general-staff, the 
number of waggons carrying the large booty 
from the palaces and seats of the no- 
bility, which they plundered from top to bot- 
tom, besides the horses taken from the coun- 
try, occupied nearly as much space as the 
army. All general-officers, brigadiers, and 

* General Kosduszko^ in hia proclamation to the 
anny, had promised to every soldier a hoose and a 
certain number of acres of land. — Note of the Author, 
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even colonels, were lolling in beautiful car- 
riages, with their wives or mistresses, foUow- 
ed by chamber-maids, cooks, footmen, &c. 
General Fersen, an old man of more than 
sixty, thin, and broken down, trareUed in a 
beautiful lilac and silver berlin, drawn by 
six dapple grey horses; at his side was sit- 
ting a charming girl of sixteen, beautiful as 
an angel, and mischievous and playful as a 
fairy. But when we advanced towards the 
centre of the army, we had quite a different 
sight: two thousand of our prisoners marched 
with sorrowful countenances ; after them 
went twenty pieces of cannon, which had 
been taken from us, and a chariot, upon 
which they had put some colours, and richly 
embroidered standards of our national ca- 
valry. At the sight of these trophies of 
our unfortunate defeat, we could not restrain 
our tears. 

After having marched six miles, we 
arrived in the evening at Korytnica, where 
the army stopped during the whole of the 
following day. At ten o'clock, a servant of 
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the Genei*al arrived with his luggage, and 
Francis, my footman, with a portmanteau. 
The Supreme National Council had sent with 
them one of the General's aides-de-camp, 
with a letter to him, written in terms full of 
sensibility and nobleness ; they offered to the 
Russian General, commanding in chief, in 
exchange for General Koscivszko, all the 
Russian generals, officers, and soldiers, who 
were prisoners of the Poles, and whose num- 
ber exceeded three thousand men. I trans- 
lated to the Russian generals the proposition 
of the Polish goyemment, but the offer was 
not accepted. With the letter to General 
Kaaduazko were sent four thousand ducats 
in gold, a box and three watches ; he kept 
the half of the money, and gave the other 
half to the officers and soldiers, his fellow- 
prisoners. As soon as our luggage arriyed, 
they appointed a committee of officers to ex- 
amine it. They opened our trunks and port- 
manteaus, and emptied their contents on the 
floor, where every article was unfolded, and 
turned over and over again, to see if there 
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were not some instruments, poison, or con- 
cealed letters. The excessive stupidity of my 
poor Francis procured them soon an ample 
provision of what they were looking for. 
This poor feHow, in packing up my trunk, 
instead of filling it with linen, clothes, and 
other necessary articles, had put into it all the 
pamphlets and works I had lately published. 
It may well be imagined that these produc- 
tions spared but little the Empress and the 
Russians. There were among them an 
Elegy on the Second Partition of Poland, a 
Metrical Epistle to the Traitors, another of a 
supposed Russian officer, a Plan of the Con- 
stitution of Targowica, and a Fragment of 
Szezesny^a* Bible. These two last produc- 
tions were full of outrageous irony, and, I 
may add, they did not want salt. At the sight 
of such a treasure, the joy of all the offi- 
cers of this new kind of custom-house 

* Szczesny means in Polish Felix. The pamphlet 
the anthor speaks of, was written against Felix Potocki, 
one of the leading characters in the confederation of 
Targowica^ which had paralysed the national defence. 
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was beyond aU description. They picked 
them up to the last leaf, and ran in all haste 
to show them to their Commander-in-Ckief. 
This stupidity of m j servant was, in a grett 
measure, the cause of all the imusual seyexir 
ties which I afterwards endured. 



I 



CHAPTER II. 

ITINERARY OF THE PRISONERS. 

The Polish prisoners intrusted to General C^ruszczew's 
care, to be transported into the heart of Russia. — 
Chruszczew's character. — His disgraceful conduct in 
Poland. — The prisoners pass through Badzyn, 
Wlodawa^ where the author sees his sister, then 
through Ostrog^ to Zaslaw, — KotcnLszko^ Fischer^ 
and Niemcewicz are separated from their compa- 
nions in misfortune. — Character of TUaWy the new 
superintendent of prisoners. — They cross the 
Dnieper at Kiow, Major Achmatow arrives from 
St. Petersburg to be attached to their g^ard. — 
Anecdotes regarding him. — The prisoners pass 
through CzernihoWf Mohilew, and WUehsk. — 
Anecdotes about ZoritZy the late favourite of the 
Empress Catherine. ^General reflections. — Jour- 
ney through the Government of Nowogorod. — Ar- 
rival at St Petersburg. — Niemcewicz is shut up 
in the fortress, the lOtk of December 1794. 

After two days, Feraen received orders to 
join the army of Suwarow, with all his troops^ 
and to lay siege to Warsaw. Before starting^ 
he detached General Chruszczew with two 
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thottsand of the refuse of his army to conduct 
us by a long and circuituous route towards 
the heart of Russia. Precise instructions, full 
of the most minute severity and caution, were 
given him regarding his conduct towards us. 
We passed through the territory of Chelm, 
the Palatinates of VoUiynia, Podolia, and 
all the Polish Ukrania, Our march with 
Chruszczew as far as Zaslaw, took us only four 
weeks; during that time, I had leisure to 
study the character, morals, and manners of 
our conductors and their satellites, of which 
I shall give here a short sketch, to show what 
this nation is, whose military successes make 
such a noise, and whose character and man- 
ners are so little known. 

The sovereign in Russia governs with an 
imlimited despotism. The ancient families, 
the nobility in a body, with aU their rights, 
privileges and pretensions, which everywhere 
else are of considerable weight, do not re- 
strain here the supreme will of the autocrat.* 

* In all the revolutions which shook Russia for 
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What is birth in a whole natioQ com- 
posed of upstarts? Who can name ancestors^ 
shew privileges, or have pretensions, in a 
monarchy whichhasnot jet existed a century? 
The imperial fayour, then, free from every 
obstacle,falls sometimes upon elevated heads, 
sometimes upon those that are grovelling 
in the dust. Virtue, probity are unknown. 
Courage, however, and military abilities, are 
much respected in a nation constantly car* 
rying on war. An officer of superior talent 
is sure to be advanced; thus most of the 
Russian generals rose from the ranks, and 
from low condition in life, to the highest 
grades in the army, and Chruazczew was one 
of those men. 

At least six feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion to his height; he had the appear- 
ance of an athlete ; his features were regu- 
lar, and in his looks and maimers, that kind 

a centary, men distinguished rather by their courage 
and enterprising spirit, than by illustrious birth, di- 
rected the events, and were at the head of the parties. 
— Note of the Author, 
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of frankness, which is generally acquired in 
camps, was conspicuous. His cardinal vir- 
tues were cunning, rapaciousness, and glut- 
tony ; I say virtues, for I am sure he regard- 
ed them as such. He abandoned himself to 
infamous plunder, not only without any shame 
or remorse, but even with a sort of osten- 
tation. And why should he not ? His senior 
officers gave him no other example, his 
education did not teach him better principles. 
He saw that elevation and riches alone com- 
manded respect, and increased enjoyments ; 
and that the more a man employed cunning, 
rapacity, and impudence, in order to obtain 
them, the more he was admired as a clever 
and talented man ; he continued, then, the 
practice of every kind of robbery and plunder, 
with a sort of satisfaction and pride. At the 
same time that we were intrusted to this 
worthy man, forty large waggons filled with 
booty were proceeding with him. Ko- 
zienice, a hunting chsLteau of the Ring of 
Poland, furnished these gentlemen with the 
first fruits of the harvest. As the king went 
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there only in winter, for wolf and wild boar 
hunting, the chateau was plainly fitted up, 
but it contained, nevertheless, the whole 
winter wardrobe of His Majesty, all kinds of 
furs of great value, a collection of excellent 
fowling-pieces, and a cellar abundantly pro- 
vided. 

They broke in everywhere, and carried 
away everything in the course of the day, so 
admirably, that they seemed to vie with each 
other in the art of pillage ; it must, however, 
be observed, that neither soldiers nor subal- 
tern officers had any part in the booty, as the 
glory and profit of it were exclusively reserv- 
ed for the generalB and field-officers. Major 
Iwan^Petrowicz Titow, the second in com- 
mand in our escort, complained almost with 
tears in his eyes, of having got for his share, 
only the red damask curtains taken from 
the bed of one of the king's valets de 
chambre ; the youngest son of a noble family 
could not have complained more bitterly 
of the injustice done to him by his elder 
brothers, in the division of their patrimony. 



I / 
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As we adyanced, the booty increased ; towns, 
villages, and particularly the country seats 
of the nobiKty, everything was laid waste, 
plundered, and destroyed. Pulatjuy, one of 
the most beautiful country seats belonging 
to Prince Czartoryski, was the most abused. 
The ch&teau was fitted up with as much taste 
as magnificence. A splendid hall with gild- 
ed wainscoting, and bronzes, mirrors, china, 
valuable furniture, ceiling painted by Boucher , 
the apartments of the princess equally rich 
and elegant, a well selectedlibrary, everything 
was pillaged ; and what they could not carry 
away they did not fail to break in a thoujsand 
pieces. A person of the name of Bihikof, 
who united with the Russian barbarity the 
impertinence of a Parisian barber, was the 
Achilles of this fine expedition. 

Chruazczew'a detachment being exclusively 
appointed for our escort, passed through a 
peaceful country, already pillaged, where 
there was not a single Polish soldier ; yet he 
raised contributions, plundering and extort- 
ing everything. He managed this in the 
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following manner : as soon as he arrived at 
a place, the prisoners were shut up in grana- 
ries, and the Russian soldiers were quarter- 
ed in the houses ; Chruazczew, with his wife, 
daughters, niece, and little children, took 
possession of the house of the proprietor, 
and we were lodged in another which was 
the nearest to his. These matters arranged, 
his aides-de-camp, and the officers of his 
suite, ran to their respective departments: 
one, followed hy some grenadiers, went down 
to the cellars, in order to seize all the wine 
which was to be found there ; another went 
to the stables and took the best horses; 
some ran from house to house to raise con- 
tributions laid upon the inhabitants, others 
shut up the unfortunate Jews in the pig- 
styes, to make them confess where their 
treasures were concealed. Whilst the offi- 
cers were engaged with such activity, the 
general, followed by the ladies, passed 
through the apartments of the Lord of the 
place, where the ladies and gentlemen, with 
satirical jokes, clever maliciousness, and im- 
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moderate laughter, were taking down mir- 
rors, pictures, engrayings, carrying away 
books, furniture, ornaments, in short, making 
the house as empty as possible.* 

Half an hour before dinner, the officers 

• They took even the ehildren*s toys ; and among 
the numher of CTwuszczew'a forty waggons, loaded 
with spoils, there was one which contained only those 
playthings. This confused heap of wooden horses, 
wooden carriages, pastehoard castles, and all sorts of 
dolls, placed at random one over the other, presented 
a grotesque sight. Little /van, Chruszczew's son, 
was the richest child in the world in dolls ; thus at the 
age of seven years he was already satiated with every 
juvenile pleasure. Wherever we stopped, those 
treasures were displayed before him ; he amused him- 
self for some time, then soon became tired with every- 
thing. He took one doll after the other, looked at it, 
then broke its arms and legs, and threw it on the floor. 
He mounted a wooden horse, balanced himself on it 
for an instant, and was, likewise, disgusted with it. 
He was a true Beaujon in his house of the Champs 
Elysees^ in the midst of his millions, splendid ftimi- 
tore, mistresses, tired with everything, as much with 
the world as himself, and yawning in his cradle sus- 
pended with garlands of roses. — {Note of the Author.) 
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that led plundering parties, came to give in 
their reports. Everything was specified in 
these; so many casks, so many dozens of 
wine, so many stallions and mares, so many 
thousand florins in money. If the harvest 
was good, as nearly always was the case, the 
General laughed, rubbed his hands, and said : 
" Ochen horosho, ochen horosho,'' Very good, 
very good. Then he sat down to dinner, 
continually repeating, " Ochen horosho.^* 
Immediately after dinner, he went to take a 
nap, and slept well. The ladies did the 
same, for the saying. Remorse does not sleep, 
was here at fault. These monsters, over- 
loaded with rapine and viands, slept as if 
they had nothing to reproach themselves 
with ; thus the last degree of crime is proof 
against remorse. Towards sunset the clat- 
tering of cups and tea-spoons awoke them 
all, and they sat down immediately to take 
large cups of chai or tea. Besides rolls, 
cakes, preserves, &c., grapes, almonds, and 
dry figs, were brought in on silver trays. 
They ate, and played cards until supper 
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time. Such was their maimer of living during 
our progress through Poland. 

These orgies formed a sad contrast with 
our sufferings and unfortunate situation. 
Four officers and three grenadiers relieved 
one another in turn, and never lost sight of 
us. I perceived that General Kosciu^zko, 
who, on the first day after the battle, could 
walk pretty well leaning upon the arm of a 
man, lost all at once the use of his legs, and 
when we left the carriage, this weakness was 
the more astonishing, as his wound on the 
head was perceptibly improving, and the 
pike-thrusts on his back seemed to be entirely 
closed. As to myself, although my wound 
did not appear dangerous, I suffered excru- 
ciating pains, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of my surgeon, and the great nimiber 
of nerves lacerated by the bullet. These 
pains were not in the part injured by the 
shot, but in the palm of the hand I felt in- 
tolerable burning. The whole of my arm, 
shoulder, and hand were considerably swol- 
len, and the pain prevented me from -sleep- 

E 
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ing. What nights! I lay upon straw, in a 
room lighted by a single candle, uttering 
long groans, and having for my whole con- 
solation and assistance only an old grena- 
dier, who, sitting upon a chair at the foot of 
my bed, looked at me in silence. Sometimes, 
however, being either touched by my «ifFer- 
ings, or wearied with my cries, he rose and 
went for the Assistant-Surgeon ; the latter 
came with a stew-pan in his hand, into which 
lie put some bread and water, boiled them, 
made a poultice, and applied it to my hand. 
My surgeon contrived a more ingenious 
remedy, which was bathing my hand in warm 
water. He was, nevertheless, so impatient, 
that he spoke about amputating my arm, and 
he would have perfaa{>s cut short all difficul- 
ties in this manner, if Mons. Megnau, a 
Frenchman and Surgeon-Major in our army, 
had not fortunately arrived with a Russian 
passport at Badzyn. This gentleman, who 
was sent to us on purpose by the National 
Council of Warsaw, caused me to be bled, and 
gave me prescriptions, which, at least, dimin- 
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ishedmypaiiiB. This was not the only service 
which this excellent man rendered me, my 
friend Mostowski commissioned him to give 
me some lint, black taffeta for carrying my 
arm in a aling, and some books, the latter 
being Plutarch's Lives of Illnstrious Men, and 
a Horace. Mons. Megnau was not allowed 
to remain with us, and was obliged to set 
out for Warsaw the following morning. 

At some distance from Wlodawa, upon 
the Bug, we halted a day to rest. Knowing 
that my sister, Madame Dunin, Kved a few 
miles from this place, I asked Chruszczew to 
send a Cossack, requesting her to come and 
see me. As he had been in garrison in my 
province, was well acquainted with my rela- 
tions, and had received from them many 
civilities, he had no objection. My sister 
arrived towards the evening, accompanied by 
her husband and two children. Having de- 
voted all my time to public affairs, I had not 
yet seen her since her marriage. Thus her 
emotion, and the affecting scene occasioned 
by our interview may be easily imagined. 
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A few years before, neither of us foresaw that 
we should ever meet under circumstanceft 
so melancholy. She wanted to dress my 
wound, but knowing that she was enceinte, I 
did not allow it. She brought me a com- 
plete bed, of which I took only two pillows 
and some sheets, and offered me money, 
but, being a prisoner, I was less in want of it 
than herself, and begged of her not to insist 
upon that point. Though the officers were 
always present at our conversation, we still 
talked enough of our family and our affairs. 
Mens, Dunin was a handsome man, and, what 
is still more, a good husband ; her children, 
the one six, and the other four years old, were 
beautiM as angels. Having spent the rest of 
the day together, we separated, alas! perhaps 
for ever. Two days after her departure, my 
cousin Stanislaus wrote to me, addressing 
the letter to Chruszczew's care, and inform- 
ing me that my brothers had fled, and that, 
in the terror and general havoc, he was not 
able to borrow more than fifty ducats, which 
he sent me. He promised, besides, to en- 
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deavour by all means to obtain my release, 
I knew beforehand how vain would be his 
eflTorts. 

Our march, as far as Zaslaw, where 
we separated from Chruszczew, lasted more 
than four weeks; we started every day at 
eight o'clock in the morning, travelling about 
six miles, and arriving at three o'clock for 
dinner and night's lodgings. Each carriage 
was preceded and followed by a detachment 
of horse ; the other prisoners, escorted by the 
troops, arriving about three hours after us. 
When we entered Volhynia, a province wrest- 
ed from Poland at her second partition, and 
which did not take any part in the last revolu- 
tion, we found only traces of the depredation 
of the campaign of 1792. The nobility and 
landed proprietors were living on their 
estates. Chruszczew^ who was receiving 
every day couriers from Suwarow and Fersen, 
with orders and instructions, learnt that a 
rumour was spread over the country, that 
the true General KosciuszJco had escaped from 
the battle, and that the Russians, in order 
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to throw terror amoQg the patriots, and dis- 
courage them, had substituted for him an- 
other prisoner, with whom they were parad- 
ing through the country, leading him under 
an escort of two thousand men. In order to 
silence this rumour, and undeceiye the public, 
as soon as we stopped at a town or village, 
Chruszczew sent for the Lord of the place, 
or its principal inhabitants, took them into 
Ko8cmszko^8 room, to show him, and assure 
them of Ms existence, and the hopeless con- 
dition in which he was. These interviews 
were on both sides very painful, often even ac- 
companied with tears. We could say nothing 
in the presence of our guard but what was al- 
lowed us. Men have been seen before this 
time exhibiting ferocious animals, now it was 
a ferocious animal that was exhibiting a man. 
At Ostrog, one of the principal towns of 
VoUiynia, we met a strong Russian garrison, 
commanded by General Razumowski, the 
brother of the gentleman whom I knew as an 
ambassador at Naples and Vienna, and who 
was sent from Russia, for having allowed him- 
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self to take some liberties with the Princess of 
Darmstadt, the first wife of the Grand Duke 
Paul-Petrtywicz. Both were nephews of the 
celebrated Cossack Ataman, the lover and 
husband of the Empress Elizabeth. Razu- 
mowski, of whom I speak here, was a gentle- 
man of good manners, and what is still more, 
with a heart open to humanity. We were 
lodged in a large convent of ex-Jesuits; 
he came to see us, sent us a good supper, 
and invited us to dinner the following day. 
Though they gave us opium in large doses, I 
spent a sleepless night, and suffered so much 
that I was not able to pay my visit until 
the evening, when I went to Eazumowski's 
house, accompanied by my Arguses. I found 
it full of people, that is to say, there was 
a great number of Russians, and few Poles. 
Amongst the latter was Madame Poupart, the 
wife of a general formerly in the Polish ser- 
vice, but who after the partition had passed in- 
to that of Russia. Mademoiselle Kamiemka, 
her sister, waa with her ; both were pretty, 
and full of sensibility. The tears which 
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those ladies shed over our situation were 
the sweetest consolation we had enjoyed since 
the beginning of onr captivity. Major TitoWy 
the most stnpid fellow that ever existed, was 
so much enchanted with the charms of 
our beautifol Polish ladies, that he told me 
seriously : " Your ladies are almost as pretty 
as those of Tobolsk /" — "Oh ! I am sure you 
flatter us," replied I. — " Not at all," said he, 
" but ours have handsomer and fatter feet." 
It was at General Razumowski's that I heard, 
for the first time, the famous horn music, 
called RoghL The orchestra, when complete, 
consists of sixty musicians; it is like an organ 
entirely decomposed, each pipe of which is 
blown by a different person, every musician 
playing one single note. What precision! 
what attention they were obHged to pay, es- 
pecially in allegros, in order to produce the 
effect, and to agree altogether! They agreed, 
however ; thanks, very likely, to the magic 
power of a cane ! 

We stopped two days to take a rest at 
Oatrog. Before our departure in the mom- 
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ing, when, after a sleepless night, I was lying 
in bed, I heard, in the passage of the convent 
where we were staying, a noise, as if some- 
body was beating a coat to dust it; this 
noise seemed, however, to be louder, and the 
Gothic vaults of the convent had ahready 
echoed it for half an hour, when Major F^m- 
cher, the General's aide-de-camp, and my 
companion in misfortune, entered my room. 
'' Who is this indefatigable servant," said I, 
'* that takes such care of his master's clothes, 
and has dusted them for the last half hour?" 
" What do you mean," answered Fischer, 
" it is not a coat, but Xenaphan, our assistant 
surgeon, who is dealt with in this manner by 
two corporals, according to the orders of 
Major Titow." — " O Xenaphon /" exclaimed 
I, " O retreat of the Ten Thousand! O noble 
art of surgery! how are you treated!" Major 
Titow laughed till the tears stood in his eyes 
at my astonishment upon this occasion, and 
when I asked him what Xenophon had done 
to deserve so severe a treatment ; " Not 
much," replied he, " but as he has not been 
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flogged for a long time, I have given orders 
to flog him to keep him at bay, else it would 
be impossible to live with these people." I 
thought that after such treatment, the poor 
feUow would not be able to move his arms 
and legs, but how greatly was I surprised at 
seeing Mr. Xenophon, after we left the place, 
walking along merrily, and whistling as if 
nothing had happened. 

After a few days' journey we arrived at 
Zdslaw, a small town, with a ch&teau be- 
longing to Prince Janusz Sanguazho. We 
put up at an inn. Ckruszczew, with aU his 
family, alighted without any ceremony at 
the chateau of the Lord of the place. The 
Princess sent her steward to ask us what we 
wished to have for our meals, and during the 
three days of our stay at Zaslaw our break- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers, were brought us 
from the chateau. Princess Joseph Lubomir- 
ska, residing at the distance of about twenty 
miles, sent us her young son with some 
clothing and books. Madame Czacka, Prince 
Sanguszko'a daughter, found also means to 
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forward us a letter full of tenderness and 
friendship. But, alas! this was the last 
time that we had intercourse with our 
ctwmtrymen, and received proofs of their ge- 
nerous and compassionate interest! We 
were approaching the fatal hour which was 
to separate us from the rest of the world. 

It was, if I mistake not, on the 17th of No- 
vember that Suwarow'8 courier arrived with 
• the intelligence that Warsaw had capitulated, 
after Praga had been taken by assault, and 
that horrible attrocities had been committed 
by the Russians in this imfortunate suburb of 
our capital. The same courier was the bearer 
of dispatches, and secret instructions concern- 
ing ufl. We suspected this from the whisper- 
ings of Titow and his officers, from their fre- 
quent intercourse, and especially from a se- 
cret conference which they had, shut up in a 
room for an hour. We learnt nothing else 
after this, but that our generals, officers, and 
soldiers, who had hitherto marched with us, 
were to continue their route with Chruazczew, 
and that General KosduszJco, Major Fischer, 
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and myself, under the escort of Titow, ac- 
companied by four officers and a detachment 
of horse, which was to be relieved on the 
way, were to be conducted in post-chaises to 
another place. They did not tell us where we 
were to go, and we were lost in conjectures. 
Sometimes we thought that a town in the 
heart of the empire would be assigned us for 
our prison ; sometimes that we were on our 
way to Kamtchatka, to shoot martins and 
sables ; we imagined, in fine, everything but 
the cruel treatment they were preparing for 
us. Towards the evening, Chmszczew hav- 
ing sent me word that Princess Sangtiszko 
wished to see me, and take leave of me, I 
went immediately to her chS,teau, accom- 
panied by Titow. The kind Princess, whose 
patriotism did not extend any farther than 
the limits of her estates, entirely devoted to 
the Russians, and initiated in their most 
secret views, took me aside, and, after very 
painful consolations on my situation, said to 
me, that my fate was in my own hands ; that I 
could choose the most brilliant rewards, or the 
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most severe treatment, and thateverythingde- 
pended upon my candour in disclosing all the 
secrets of the last revolution, and naming its 
actors. " Our revolution," said I, " has no se- 
crets. Poland was laid waste, sacked, pillaged, 
and divided ; we made a last effort to save 
her, it has proved to be an unsuccessful one ; 
but at least, nobody can say that we have in a 
cowardly manner abandoned her. The names 
of those who took an active part in this event 
are known, and vengeance will not have great 
difficulty in finding them and striking its vie- 
tims. But if there are citizens who, without 
being known, have assisted the common cause 
with their personal efforts or fortunes, be- 
lieve me. Madam, that even the menace of 
death could not compel me to betray their 
names." " I pity you. Sir." "Your are ex- 
ceedingly kind. Madam." Thus terminated 
this conversation and visit. I forgot to say, 
that while I was going along with Titcw to 
the chateau, he said to me : " By Jove ! I 
never expected that you would be sent to 
such a good place." As he said nothing more, 
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Fischer and myself supposed that we were 
going to Nowogorody Kazan, Astracan, or 
some other large town in the empire, the 
custom of never sending prisoners to St. Pe- 
tersburg preventing us from thinking a 
single moment of that capital. 

As we were to set out the following morn- 
ing at the break of day, we spent the rest of 
the evening in packing up, and making neces- 
sary preparations for our journey. We were 
awakened before the dawn ; it was snowing, 
and colder than on any previous day that 
winter. Generals Siera&owski, Kniaziewicz, 
Kaminski, Brigadier Kopec, and several other 
officers came to take leave of us. What a 
moment! what a separation! Our hearts 
seemedtoforebode that we werenever to meet 
again, and it was long before we could sepa- 
rate, but, at last, after many tender embraces, 
we were obliged to leave them and set out. 

Titow and two officers, along with Fischer 
and myself, were placed in a carriage ; Gene- 
ral KosciiASzko, with the Surgeon-Major, in 
another; the old grenadiers behind us, and 
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two other officers in a kibitka; the whole 
preceded and followed hj a detachment of 
horse. The day was not yet breaking ; snow, 
mixed with hail, was battering the carriage 
windows, so that we were not able to recog- 
nize objects, and the horses and carriages, 
sinking in rugged and half frozen roads, were 
stopping at eyery moment. It was a damp 
and piercing cold ; I felt pain in my wound, 
but I suffered still more from the afflicting 
thoughts which burthened my mind. Until 
this time, we had at least the satisfaction of 
being with our countrymen ; and though free 
intercourse was interdicted, we could, never- 
theless, see each other now and then, and ex- 
change a few words which might be indiffe- 
rent to others, but which were of the greatest 
interest to us. Among those who came or 
were sent to see us, when we were on our jour- 
ney, we met old acquaintance, friends, com- 
passionate souls; but now, surrounded by 
gaolers, separated for ever from all that was 
dear to us, sure of a cruel lot, uncertain only 
what kind of torments were reserved for us. 
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with the heart-rending idea, that it was all oyer 
with our country, having before our eyes the 
melancholy picture of therecent atrocitiesper- 
petrated at Praga, the proscriptionof our re- 
latives and friends, and the confiscation of our 
estates — overwhelmed by all these melan- 
choly thoughts, we now advanced on our way 
in mournful silence. Titow and his people, 
who had shewn us hitherto some outward 
marks of civility, assumed all at once an air of 
authority and reserve, either in consequence 
of having just received new instructions, or 
what is more likely, because they did not see 
any one superior to themselves. The charac- 
ter of our head-superintendent was a mixture 
of ignorance, presumption, and cruelty; it 
was said that he was brave before the enemy, 
— ^it maybe so; but certainly he was more men- 
dacious and thievish than brave. His com- 
panions were Captain Ostafi Oataficz Udoniy 
a knave, but who had better manners than 
the others; Zmiewaki, a stupid nonsensical 
drunkard ; Mitrowski, a down-right good fel- 
low ; finally, the young Lieutenant Karpen, 
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a crafty and £Edse man, affecting the polish 
of a superior education. Such were the cha- 
racters that watched us day and night. One 
of them, Udom, set out secretly for Warsaw ; 
he was to visit his patrons there, and amongst 
them the widow otKniaz Gagarin, who was 
killed during the reyolution, to dress himself 
from top to toe, and to bring Titow's mis- 
tress, whom he had left in our capital when 
the Eussians were driven from it. Udoni 
intended to overtake us on the road in a fort- 
night. I availed myself of this opportunity 
to write to my nephew Boryslawski, re- 
questing him to send me some linen and 
clothes, my casket of antiques, and two 
hundred ducats which were in my chest. 
Udom being unable to return so soon as he 
expected, we were, in the meantime, left 
without mercy to all the caprice and violence 
of Titow. Fersen, when he entrusted us to 
his care, gave orders to pay him one thou- 
sand ducats to defray our travelling ex- 
penses, but during our progress through Po- 
land, he never paid any thing, and when we 
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entered the provinces seized by Russia, we, 
at every station, at every place v^here we 
put up for the night, had new disputes and 
quarrels, which he finished by scarcely pay- 
ing one half of our expenses, whilst every 
thing we wanted was put dovm in his ac- 
counts at a high price. In this manner the 
Russian officers satisfied their cupidity. !Z\- 
tow told us, frequently, without any cere- 
mony, that he was saving money on our 
necessaries, in order to enjoy it soon with his 
mistresses. When near Brody, and still in 
the presence of Chrvszczew^ and fifty other 
officers, he bought from the merchants of 
Gallicia several pieces of fine linen for him- 
self and his companions, the whole being paid 
with the money which was destined for our 
maintenance. Two days after our separa- 
tion from Chruszczew we arrived at Miendzy- 
boz, a property belonging to Prince Adam 
Czartoryaki, now confiscated and ruined. 
Not far .^om this place were several most 
beautiM studs, which had just been sold 
by auction at a very low price, for the 
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benefit of the Empress. Miendzyboz*^ was 
the head-quarters of the Eussian armies 
cantoned, imder the command of Soltikoff, 
in the provinces lately seized from Poland. 
We stopped there for a day, and were lodged 
in a convent* Soltikoffy under pretence 
of indisposition, did not come to see us 
himself, but sent his aide-de-camp, with com- 
pliments of condolence, who told us, by his 
general's orders, that we should keep our 
minds at rest, that the clemency of his sove- 
reign was boundless, and that we had nothing 
to fear. Whilst sending us these assurances 
by his aide-de-camp, he was giving at the 

* The extensive estate of M/endzybox^ io Volhynia, 
confiscated to the family Czartoryski^ under the Em- 
press Catherine, was afterwards restored to them, and 
belonged, in 1830, to Prinee Adam Czartoryskiy who 
sacrificed it again, by taking part in the last Polish re- 
volution. The town of Miendzyhoz is remarkable for 
its antique chateau, which the Prince caused to be re- 
paired for the establishment of a High-School. The 
Czar has just destined this fine property to be ^ 
military colony. 
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same time to Titow severer instructions than 
ever. The latter received orders to send 
every evening a courier with an exact journal^ 
stating what we were doing, besides a report 
not only of our health, the road by which we 
passed, the place where we stopped, but also 
of our conversations, temper, and perhaps, 
even gestures. This was a dreadful work for 
our dear Titow, who scarcely knew how to 
read ; how then could he conceive, compose, 
and make a fair copy, every day, of a work of 
such length, and on so difficxilt a subject? 
ZmiewsH and Karpen, who had studied in 
Moscow, were called to concoct those sub- 
lime compositions. It was in the evening 
that our learned editors were busy with their 
work; the houses where we lodged were 
often so small, that there was only a little clo- 
set for General KoseiuazkOy and a single room 
for us aU. Lying upon my straw, and pretend- 
ing to sleep, I heard distinctly all the observa- 
tions they made on us, with all their debates 
upon the choice of words and the elegance 
of style. Though I suffered much, I confess 
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that I was often obliged to hide my face 
under my cloak, lest I should betray the 
laughter that their stupidity excited. 

I do not know whether it was those la- 
bours, or the length of our journey, that exas- 
perated Titow, the fact, nevertheless, is, that 
he was growing every day more rude and 
insufferable. His greatest pleasure was to 
speak ill of Poland. Though I was a priso- 
ner, I could not suffer such insolence, and 
reproached him in the strongest terms with 
his injustice and want of delicacy, but seeing 
that it was useless to dispute with a barba- 
rian, who was our master, I resolved not to 
speak to him at all, but to read and be silent. 
This put him in terrible fits of anger, for as 
soon as he began his invectives, I took 
my book and read as if I were alone ; he con- 
tinued, and I proceeded with my reading with 
still more attention. Wounded to the quick, 
he closed the wooden shutters of the carriage 
to deprive me entirely of light, but there 
being, fortunately, in the board, a little hole, 
through which a small ray passed, I held my 
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book to it, imd read on. Tired at last, 
and almost infuriated with my obstinacy, 
he wished to take revenge for once, by a 
sally, full of salt and erudition, and said 
to me angrily, " It is in vain that you 
study continually, you will never be so learn- 
ed as Pygmalion." "Pygmalion a learned 
man!" exclaimed Fischer ^ bursting with 
laughter ; " Are you astonished ?" said the 
Major, " you see how ignorant you are, with 
all your books ; you do not know, then, that 
Pygmalion, according to our Greek religion, 
was so learned a man, that having, in his 
house, a marble girl, he taught her to speak, 
read, and write !" " Ah ! yes, yes, I remem- 
ber now," interrupted Fischer, "it was in 
the time of the Empress Anne I" 

Our dear Major was not, however, satisfied 
with his brutal whims, and witty Barcaams in 
the carriage, but when he was out of it he 
exercised continual cruelties. Scarcely had 
we arrived at an inn, and the inn-keeper ap- 
peared, when he was treated with a couple 
of boxes on the ear, accompanied by a torrent 
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of obscenity and abuse. Scarcely had the 
postilion left the stable with his horses, when 
the Major, with whip in hand, rushed imme- 
diately upon him, and loaded the poor fellow 
with blows, during the whole time he was 
putting the horses to the carriage. When 
the inn-keeper was lucky enough to succeed 
in hiding himself, and the postilion had gone 
to fetch something they required, Titow did 
not remain inactive ; always armed with his 
whip, he applied it to the idlers and children 
around our carriage, and when even they 
were driven away, he did not lose his time, 
but whipped the horses. It was, indeed, 
very galling to us to witness every day all 
these cruelties. Alas I how often were these 
honest people rewarded with insults and 
blowB for all their hospitality and at- 
tention to us ! It may be said, without 
any exaggeration, that everywhere on the 
road our steps were stained with blood, and 
bathed with tears. 

In the meantime we beheld the five gilded 
cupolas of the basilic of Kiow; our conduc- 
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tors haying orders not to stay at any large 
town, but to escort us as secretly as possible, 
took great care not to let us pass through 
that ancient capital of Russia. We lost three 
hours before we could cros& the Dnieper, 
after which they led us to the house ois^pop 
or vicar of the village, situated on the oppo- 
site bank of that river. Titow remained at 
Kiow, where he spent all the day. Under 
the basilic of Ki<m) there are catacombs, or 
subterranean vaults, caUed in Russian Pie- 
czaryy where seventy bodies of Russian saints 
and martyrs are deposited. These black 
dry skeletons are attired in their pontifical 
robes. In my visit to Kiow, in 1786, I had 
seen those pretended relics, which are con- 
tinually visited by great numbers of people. 
This place is the Russian Mecca; and a 
Muscovite would doubt of his salvation if he 
did not at least once in his life go on a pil- 
grimage to it. The Major had too much 
good sense to think differently ; thus, though 
covered the day before with the blood of the 
unfortunate people whom he had beaten, he 
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went now, with a contrite heart .and humble 
countenance, to visit those holy places. When 
he returned at night, all beaming with joy, 
he related to his comrades how his heart 
had thrilled when he approached those 
cousins-german of the Everlasting, how many 
times he had fallen On his knees, how he had 
prayed, and how the priest had taken the 
cap from the head of a saint and put it on 
his, &c. His comrades listened to him, 
sighed, and envied him his happiness. 

The Major brought also visitors with him, 
two Kussian Generals and a French physi- 
cian. The latter, so far as I could judge 
from his maimers and knowledge, had scarce- 
ly been a barber in his own country. Russia 
swarms with barbers and other people of 
that sort, who come from France and become 
tutors, physicians, or secretaries to the first 
families in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
When these gentlemen had left us, a courier 
unexpectedly arrived from St. Petersburg, 
sent by Alecda-Nikolaiewicz Samoilow, 
the Grand Procurator and Minister of the 
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Home Department and the Secret Affairs of 
the Empress. This courier was Major Achr- 
matoWy a soldier of fortune, who was, if pos- 
sible, more ignorant than all our guards 
together, but, in other respects, a very good 
fellow. The Russian cabinet fearing that 
Titow, with his officers and grenadiers, would 
not be able sufficiently to watch three poor 
crippled men, sent Achmatow to share the 
empire of Titow. The latter was much dis- 
pleased with this division of supreme autho- 
rity ; false and dissembling, however, he hid 
his dissatisfaction, and soon gained a com- 
plete ascendancy over the simple good-na- 
tured Achmatow. The appearance of this 
new actor on the stage procured us some 
relaxation of rudeness from our tyrant. Ti- 
tow, being inclined to gossip, overwhelmed 
Achmatow with questions, and left us the 
most of the time at rest ; sometimes even we 
pretended to read while we were listening 
to their conversation. 

During the last war with Sweden, Achmatow, 
who rose from being a simple corporal to the 
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grade of Major, was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a small vessel, the crew of which was 
composed of gallej-slaTes and bandits, and dis- 
tinguished himself inseveralactions. Relating 
his exploits, he told an anecdote, which will 
show what is the idea of honour among the 
Russians. " In the battle of Swenake Sound,* 
said he, " I was attacked by two Swedish gal- 
leys. After ayigorouB defence, perceiving that 
it would be impossible to resist any longer, I 
struck my flag, as if I intended to surrender, 
and as soon as the Swedes, not suspecting any 
danger, approached my vessel to capture it, 
I gave them a broad side of grape-shot, which 
killed many of their crew ; I repeated this 
stratagem twice ; they would, however, 
have infallibly sunk me, if a west wind 
fortunately had not risen, which, as my 
vessel was a faster sailer, soon enabled me 
to escape them." Titow greatly admired 
this trait of presence of mind and finesse. 
After the war, Achmatow, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services, was appointed cabinet 
courier for the interior, with the rank of 
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Major. ** Whoever has seen much, has much 
to tell," says the proverb, Achmatow, in his 
sledge or kibitka, had passed often through 
Asia, jBrom the Arctic Ocean to the frontiers 
of China, without thinking that he was pass- 
ing through it, for when I asked him if there 
were many fortresses upon the line which 
separates Europe from Asia, he looked at me 
with wide staring eyes, and asked what Asia 
was. Upon another occasion, he asked me 
how many minutes there were in an hour. 
This want of education, however, was com- 
pensated by knowledge of a different kind. 
He related to us, for instance, how hieluga, 
a fish ft*om which they make caviar, is caught 
at Astrakhan; he told us that this fish was a 
quarter of a verst long, and that when drawn 
from the water it wept, and begged the fish- 
ers to let it go. In other respects, as I have 
already said, he was a very honest man, and 
behaved very well towards us. A few months 
after he was appointed Gorodniezy, a sort of 
mayor, in a small town in Asia. 

Afker a journey of two days, we arrived at 
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Gsernihow* the chief-town of the province 
of the same name, which, as well as Eiow, 
belonged to Poland, imtil John Sobieski, be- 
ing engaged in his wars with the Turks, had 
abandoned it definitively to Russia. The in- 
habitants of this province preserved, until this 
time, sincere attachment to their mother 
country. After dinner, two old officers 
brought us a plateful of fine apples, and begg- 
ed us to accept them. Our guards not being 
present for some time, they talked to us in 
Polish, with an interest which touched us 
deeply. " The Polish blood runs in our 
veins," said they. " We sincerely pity your 

* At Czemihow I saw, for the first time, paper 
money exchanged for copper coin. These are large 
pieces of five sous (2^ pence) or hopeikas^ very heavy 
and troublesome to the traveller. Ten roubles in 
copper take more room, and weigh more than all the 
luggage ; there is, however^ no other money in circu- 
lation. These notes had previously fallen 40 per 
cent below their nonunal value, — they have now fallen 
75 per cent. — {Note of the Author.) 
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fate ; but, alas I" Titow happened to come 
in, and interrupted them. 

Czemihow is a pretty little town. The Rus- 
sians excel in the art of constructing wooden 
houses; I have nowhere seen them better 
built, and it may be said they have manufac- 
turers of them. In large towns, such as Mos- 
cow, there are markets where ready made 
houses are sold ; the pieces are brought num- 
bered, and require only to be put together 
to form a house. 

The winter did not allow us to see the fer- 
tility and beauty of the country through 
which we were passing. It was Ukrania, 
the most beautiful province of the Russian 
empire, rich in com, pasturage, honey, and 
especially in horses and cattle. Despotism, 
however, and the great distance from navi- 
gable rivers, deprive it in some measure of 
commercial advantages. We did not see a 
single silver-coin, either here or upon all the 
road as far St Petersburg. There were only 
bank-notes and large copper coins of five 
kopeikas, which we carried with us in huge 
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bags, and which we called, with Fischer y the 
riches of the nation. 

We entered then the White Poland, a 
province seized ifrom Poland at the first par- 
tition in 1773. From Homell we passed a 
country of twenty miles in extent, belonging 
formerly to Prince Radziwill, but now con- 
fiscated by the magnanimous Catherine, who 
took almost as much from General Oginaki, 
The greater part of those domains belonged 
to the Eussian Crown, some estates were 
given to Russians, and amongst them Ro- 
manzow. At Mohilew, formerly a royal do- 
main, and now the seat of the government of 
the same name, we crossed once more the 
Dnieper. When we were changing horses 
before the post-house, a large crowd gather- 
ed around our carriage ; it was more interest 
and compassion than vain curiosity that had 
brought them there to see us. I noticed an 
old Pole, wearing the national dress, whose 
countenance I shall never forget. He was 
a tall, thin looking man, about seventy 
years old, with an aquiline nose ; his fea- 
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tures were full of nobleness and sensibility, 
and his look shewed great sympathy for us. 
He was a long time silent ; then being un- 
able to restrain his grief, he ran to us, melt- 
ing into tears, when the merciless Major 
appeared with his whip, and the old man 
had scarcely time to escape. 

We passed the following night at Szklow, 
a commercial town, which Prince Czartoryski 
was obliged to sell, with the neighbouring 
estates, to the Empress, for her favourite Z(h 
ritz. This ex-favourite of Catherine resides 
there, oppresses the Jews and the Christians, 
and lives with matchless ostentation. He has 
established there a little corps of cadets, 
keeps an Italian theatre, receives a great deal 
of people, drinks, eats, plays, lives in a con- 
tinual ennui, and is perhaps the most un- 
happy man in the world. The Empress 
adored him, and, puffed up with his good luck, 
he was imprudent enough to quarrel with 
Potemkiny to draw his sword against him, 
and to pursue him in the presence of the 
Empress herself. The ajscendancy which 
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JPotemkin exercised over Catherine's mind, 
proved to be more powerful than the passion 
of his mistress, and Zoritz was banished for 
ever to his estates, where, enjoying plenty, 
and giving himself up to debauchery and 
luiniry, he pants after his lost favours; and 
though the Empress has twenty times since 
changed her lovers, he always flatters himself 
that his turn will yet come, and this idea tor- 
ments, and, at the same time, supports his 
sinking existence. 

It happened by chance that Koraakow, 
Zoritz's successor, who, like him, was dis- 
missed at the end of a year, received confis- 
cated estates close by those of his com- 
panion in gallantry. It was natural that, 
being both monuments of the vicissitudes 
of love, they should live in the greatest inti- 
macy. Zoritz, evading often the watchfiil 
eye of his attendants, escapes to Korsakow's 
house, who lives more retired, and there, 
shut up, tete a tete, with a bowl of punch 
before them, they spend nights in slandering 
the present favourites, talking of their past 
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felicity, and relating to each other anecdotes 
about the boudoir of the empress, numerous 
enough, if written, to form a supplement to 
the loves of the twelve Caesars. 

It was, I think, between Orsza and Witebsk 
that Captain Udoni joined us from his secret 
journey to Warsaw. We were all awaiting 
him with impatience, though from to- 
tally different motives. We eagerly desired 
his return, hoping that we should receive 
assistance and news from our friends, and 
that his representations would slacken Ti- 
tow's cruelties. The Major, for his own 
part, looked forward with anxiety to the 
moment when his dear YewiLSzka, the ob- 
ject of his love, esteem, and tenderness, 
was to be restored to him. But how as- 
tonished, grieved, and enraged was he when 
he saw Udom arrive without his mistress, 
and when he learnt from him that his dear 
Yewuszka, having taken all his clothes and 
furniture, had decamped from Warsaw, no 
one knew whither ! Immediately this pa- 
ragon of all virtues and graces was loaded by 
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our Major with the most outrageous epithets. 
" ! if I had her here," said he, raising his 
terrible whip, " how I would lash her ! how 
I would lash her!" And saying this, he 
whipped the ground with all his force, as if 
he were punishing his unfaithful belle. Udom 
then took him aside, and spoke a long time 
with him, after which the Major seemed to be 

confused and thoughtful. Udom, as we after- 
wards learnt, had informed him that, in the 
inns and post-houses which we had passed, 
he heard only complaints of him, and saw 
only people whom he had abused or beaten, 
and that, in consequence of this, instead of 
being rewarded at St. Petersburg, as he 
was expecting, he might endure the most 
seyere punishment. He told him also that 
the governments through which we were to 
pass, were different from others, being under 
Romanzow and Bepnin, two men known for 
their integrity and justice, and if he did not 
restrain his passion for beating every body, 
he might bring upon himself great misfor- 
tune. " Who knows," added Udoni, " if at 
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this very moment tliey have not akeady 
complained of you ?" These representations 
produced the desired effect ; and from this 
time Titow generally confined himself to 
insults and oaths, using his whip but very 
seldom, and with more discretion. Ud(yin 
brought me letters from Boryslawski and 
Marshal Potocki, which, after being opened 
and read by the committee of our guards, 
were delivered to me. Boryslawski sent me 
the list of the few things which Udom was 
kind enough to take for me. I received a 
small portmanteau with some linen, and my 
casket of antiques, but instead of two hun- 
dred ducats, Udom gave me only one hund- 
red and twenty. " I spent the remainder," 
said he, " for some clothes to the Major 
and myself, — we will repay you by and by." 
When we were passing through Witebsk, we 
saw a band of young men, who, on our ap- 
proach, took off their caps and exhibited a 
strange appearance, having one half of their 
heads shaved, and the other covered with 
hair. These were conscripts on their way 
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to join the army; and this operation was 
performed on them, in order that they might 
be recognized in case of desertion. 

We were sometimes lodged on this road, in 
small wooden palaces, built on purpose for 
the Empress, at the time of her first visit 
to Crimea. All this journey of hers was truly 
a fairy scene; she travelled with all her 
court, favourites, ladies in waiting, ministers, 
ambassadors; one thousand horses were in 
readiness for her at every station, and where- 
ever she stopped, a place comfortably fitted 
up for her reception seemed to spring up 
from the ground. In these it was sometimes 
allowed afterwards to accommodate persons 
for the night, who travelled by the orders of 
the court. Alas ! we had that sad privilege, 
and the same apartments that had once been 
the abode of her upon whom fortune had pour- 
ed all her favours, served for a shelter to un- 
fortunate captives whom she had plunged into 
the depths of misery. The best furniture had 
been removed from those buildings, although 
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some of it still remained; I saw, for in- 
stance, a dressing table of the Empress, and 
her bed-room, with a small door leading to 
that of her favourite. It was, indeed, im- 
possible to travel more comfortably. At 
SzkloWy 2joritz prepared her quite a gallant 
surprize. The Empress alighted at her house, 
and after supper, Zoritz led her as far as the 
door of the apartments which were destined 
for her. The Empress stept in, but how sur- 
prised was she at seeing herself in her own 
apartments at St. Petersburg ! She beheld 
the same size of apartments, the same ta- 
pestry, the same furniture, and even the 
same bed-curtains. It was impossible to 
prove, in a more suitable manner, how deeply 
the recollection of those places which had 
lAdtnessed his happiness, was engraven on 
his heart. It is said that the Empress, un- 
able to resist so many delicate attentions, 
rewarded the author of them in a manner 
which annoyed Mamonow, the favourite in 
active service at that time. 
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After three days' journey from Witebsk, 
we left White Russia, a province wrested 
from Poland at the first partition in 1772. So 
far as a prisoner can judge, who saw only 
inns and public roads, I must here confess, in 
consistency with truth, that this province 
seemed to have improved greatly, in all ma- 
terial points of view, since the partition. 

In all the countries through which I have 
travelled, I have generally observed that the 
difference between an absolute and a free 
government consists chiefly in this, that 
where the former is established, how- 
ever miserable the condition of the in- 
habitants may be, everything under pub- 
lic management, such as roads, public con- 
veyances, posting, and police regulations, 
store-houses, sometimes even hospitals, and 
especially the army, is in the greatest 
order, and superintended with the strictest 
accuracy. In free countries, on the con- 
trary, the inhabitants, enjoying all the advan- 
tages which are unknown to those under op- 
pression, and possessing the power of turn- 
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ing them to the greatest weal of society, 
seem to confirm every day the old adage, "the 
public property belongs to nobody." Thus, 
as we see those republicans happy and in easy 
domestic circumstances, so we find them very 
indifferent to everything connected with 
public establishments, which, generally, in 
their country are conducted as dame fortune 
pleases. The cause of this appears to me to 
lie, first, in the difficulty of making the bulk 
of a republican community understand that 
order and obedience are not at all incompa- 
tible with a wise liberty ; and, in the second 
place, in the want of public spirit, and in the 
selfishness with which the modern republi- 
cans enjoy their liberty. That patriotism 
and national pride which animated the 
Greeks and Romans, scarcely exist now-a-days. 
The Greeks and Romans, in the most glorious 
period of their history, however sober and 
modest in their private life, spared neither 
trouble nor expense in anything that could 
add to the public usefulness and splendour ; 
the mere ruins of their buildings astonish us 
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still. The modem republican thinks only of 
himself; he eats well, goes to the tavern and 
drinks his brandy for a dollar, loses ten 
dollars in a cock-fight, and when he re- 
turns home, and is asked two shillings for 
the repair of a bridge, he complains im- 
mediately of oppression, and swears that 
liberty is lost.* England is the only 
country I have hitherto seen, where the 
valuable benefits of liberty are united with 
the advantages of an energetic administra- 
tion, so necessary for the weal of all. The 
Americans, sheltered by their laws and geo- 
graphical situation from the wars which 
ravage Europe, enjoy a pure and quiet life, 
but they enjoy it only because they do not 
yet know either the refinements of pleasure 
or the uproar of passions to which these 
give rise. Centuries must elapse before 
the increase of#population can create among 

* It will not, perhaps, be useless here to remind the 
reader that these remarks were written by Niemcewicz 
in the United States, fiftv years ago. 
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them luxury and fictitious wants, or draw a 
distinct line betwixt rich and poor, and 
compel the great mass of the latter to 
sell their labour at a low price ; it is then only 
that the hands not engaged in employment 
for acquiring the necessaries of life, will turn 
to the production of articles of luxury and 
magnificence. Artsandsciences will embellish 
the cities, and bring forth enjoyments hither- 
to unknown ; man will enjoy and sufier 
more ; but will he be happier for all this ? I 
know not. 

Let us now return to our melancholy jour- 
nal. After having left the ancient bounda- 
ries of Poland, we entered the government of 
Nowogorod, the theatre of the achievements 
and victories of our king Stephen Batory, 
who had conquered all this province, and had 
taken by assault the fortresses Wielikie-Luki, 
ToropeCy Zawolocze, &c. Undoubtedly he 
would have subdued, at that time, all the em- 
pire, as was the case at a later epoch, under 
the reign of Sigismmtdiis III., if the Czar had 
not sent ambassadors to Rome, offering to 
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Pope Gregory XIII. to abjure the schism, and 
to join the Roman Church, on condition 
that he would engage the King of Poland to 
suspend his conquests. Batory, who was more 
of a zealous catholic than a good politician, 
allowing himself to be seduced by those fine 
promises, withdrew his armies from Russia ; 
and the Czar, seeing that the danger was over, 
withdrew his word, and laughed at both the 
King and the Pope ; it was, if I may say so, 
a repetition of the old finesse of the Paleologi, 
when Constantinople was threatened by the 
Turks. 

The province of Nowogorod is fertile, 
and commerce had been introduced into 
it by some privileges that the Empress 
granted to its merchants. We often spent 
nights at the houses of those merchants. 
They wear long beards, and dress after the 
Asiatic fashion. They travel through the 
immense extent of the country from the 
boundaries of China to Poland, and even as 
far as Leipzig, Frankfort, &c. An image of 
Su Nicholas, attired in a pure silver robe, 
bespoke directly the wealth of the landlord. 
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Those images are the penates or fetiches of 
the Russians. St. Nicholas ranks with them 
just after the Empress, and immediately be- 
fore the Everlasting Father. A Russian 
scarcely ent-ers an apartment, ere he turns to 
the image and worships it, by bowing and 
crossing himself nine times. They take those 
images with them to the camp, and on board 
the men-of-war. I saw at Abo, in the pos- 
session of a Swede, the commander of a squad- 
ron, such a St, Nicholas in a silver frock, 
taken on board of a Russian xebec. 

They did not conceal any longer from us 
that we were going to St. Petersburg. As we 
advanced to the capital, couriers were passing 
to and fro with more rapidity, and the conver- 
sations and whisperings of our attendants be- 
came more frequent. Titow, either from 
malice or ignorance, talked to us only of the 
clemency and generosity with which we 
were to be treated. A despatch, however, 
which he received in our presence, soon de- 
stroyed whatever little faith we had in his 
words, for the address, written in large let- 
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ters, ran as follows: To the Commander of the 
Escort conducting the Rebel Kosciuszko and 
others* Thus they denominated citizens of a 
free and independent nation, who had taken 
up arms only to escape usurpation, oppres- 
sion, and the most atrocious tyranny. In spite, 
however, of our bad health, and the severity 
of the winter, the Major, wishing to get rid 
of his burthen, and enjoy the pleasures of the 
capital, hastened our progress. He called us 
at four o'clock, and, after a cup of coffee, 
packed us up in the carriage. I shall never 
forget those nightly journeys ; the road was 
lighted only by the whiteness of the snow, 
upon which the aurora borealis reflected 
sometimes a blood-red colour. We passed 
through extensive forests ; darkness and 
moumfal silence enveloped nature — our 
guards slept — we alone remained awake, 
plunged in melancholy thoughts, overpower- 
ed with grief, sorrow and anxiety. Now and 
then the noise of pine-branches, broken by the 
weight of the snow, and falling down, awoke 
the Major, who, to calm his fright and lull him 
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asleep again, ordered the postilion to sing. 
There is, perhaps, no nation that has a greater 
natural talent for music, and likes it more than 
the Russians. Nothing is more melancholy 
and touching than their airs, and the expres- 
sion with which they sing them ; their slavery 
and miserable condition seem to find vent in 
those mournful songs. They were suitable 
to my situation, and I have been often mov- 
ed by them to tears. 

The country around the capital is neither 
more populous nor better cultivated than the 
provinces through which we had passed ; and 
it is not the least singularity of this immense 
empire, that as we approach the metropolis, 
the Russian language is lost, and the people 
speak Finnish. The first place that drew our 
attention near St, Petersburg was Gatchina, 
the country seat belonging to the Grand 
Duke Paul Petrowicz, the present Emperor. 
His continual residence in this village had rais- 
ed it to the importance of a small town in the 
German fashion. The ch&teau is built in the 
Gothic style; it is not, however, more ancient 
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than the monarchy, that is to say, not even 
two hundred years old. When we stopped 
at the gate, we were astonished to see a Prus- 
sian sergeant come to put the usual questions 
to us ; he wore the pointed cap of a grena- 
dier, well fitting gaiters, a halberd, and in 
short, the complete accoutrement of a soldier 
of Frederick II. He belonged to the little 
troop of the Grand Duke, who was allowed by 
Catherine, as a compensation for the sceptre 
she had wrested from him, to torment at his 
pleasure one hundred of those unfortunate 
fellows, who were dressed after the Prussian 
fashion. 

At length, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, we stopped at an inn at Carskoe Selo, 
the Versailles of Russia, where during sum- 
mer, that is during .two months, the Empress 
generally resides. It is there that she lays 
aside the splendour of her diadem, or rather 
wishes that the people should think so, and 
perhaps imagines herself to be but a mere 
country-woman. While this country-woman, 
however, with her pasteboard bonnet cover- 
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ed with black taffeta, and her simple mantilla, 
cane and parasol, is superintending the culti- 
vation of her cabbages and turnips, she signs 
decrees of proscription, confiscation, and 
banishment to Siberia. We saw only as 
much of Carskoe Selo as could be seen from 
the window of the inn, a part of the cha- 
teau, and a kind of triumphal arch raised for 
Orhw, the Empress' favourite, when he went, 
at the risk of his precious life, with orders to 
Moskow during the plague. Close by lies 
the village Sofijakoy, where the Empress was 
making agricultural experiments on such pro- 
ductions as the climate allows to be cultiva- 
ted. 

After having spent nearly three hours in 
this inn, we saw Achmatow arrive at last. 
He immediately exchanged some words with 
Titow, then left us again, and we followed 
slowly, in half an hour after. It is custom- 
ary in Russia for the post-chaises to have a 
small bell attached to the pole, to warn the 
travellers to make room for them on the road. 
Here, for the first time, they took off that 
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bell, and we proceeded at a slow pace 
through an avenue bordered with birch trees. 
After passing the gate, we had to travel some 
versts before entering the town. I perceived 
that they were taking a circuitous way, turn- 
ing right and left, and choosing the less fre- 
quented streets, which was a bad omen for 
us. At last the carriage suddenly stopped. 
It was a very dark night. I heard a knot of 
persons talking in a low voice, and, as far as I 
was able to see in the darkness, they appear- 
ed to be dressed in large furs, and caps of the 
same material, which almost covered their 
faces. This conference lasted fully a quarter 
of an hour, which seemed to me an age. At 
last the carriage door was opened, and they 
told me to alight. I shook hands with 
Fischer y and took leave of him. As soon as 1 
came out of the carriage, two of those men 
wrapped up in furs, took me arm in arm, and 
holding me tight, started. Soon after I heard 
the sullen and imposing noise of the river, as 
it swept along large blocks of ice in its cur- 
rent. After having walkedabout fifty paces, we 

H 
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stepped into a covered boat, where my two 
guards placed me upon a form, keeping al- 
ways hold of my arms, and two others sat at 
my feet. The watermen started the boat, 
and rowed in the greatest silence. I saw no- 
thing, and heard only the cracking of the 
pieces of ice carried along by the water. 
This situation, I confess, was most pain- 
ful to me, for all this mystery, silence, 
and caution, showed me too well that I was 
considered a state-prisoner, and therefore 
honoured with the particular hatred of the 
Empress, by whose orders, no doubt, they 
acted in this manner. I endeavoured to arm 
myself with aU my courage, and during my 
passage I had in my mind the " Justum et 
tenacem'' of Horace. The Roman poet sang 
these beautiful verses at his ease, in his charm- 
ing Sabinevilla, lying comfortably on a sofa, by 
the side of his beloved Lalage. But could 
he have made these verses, if loaded with 
chains, and on the point of being thrown into 
prison, as I was ? I doubt it. After a sail of 
half an hour, our boat touched the bank, and I 
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found myself at the foot of a wall, which 
fonned the iBank of a bastion. It is in a fort- 
ress then that I am to be shut up, thought I. 
I was conducted along this wall, then through 
a spacious court, opposite a lighted stair-case. 
Everything seemed to be in great motion. 
Civil and military officers, attired in beau- 
tiftd pelisses, were ascending and descend- 
ing. I was ordered at first to pass by 
another way, but they soon made me retrace 
my steps, and moimt that stair-case. I enter- 
ed a large room filled vpith people, whore I 
perceived FiMher, and this circumstance re- 
stored my courage ; perhaps we shall be to- 
gether, thought I, and the prison will appear 
to us less horrible. After having waited a 
quarter of an hour, we saw a man six feet 
high enter, in a purple velvet court-dress, 
with two ribbons on it, &om the left; and right 
shoulder a profusion of orders, cuffs of the 
finest lace, a cue, and large boots lined with 
fur. Notwithstanding all this magnificence, 
a barbarous pride and rudeness appeared in 
his features and manners. This was Alex- 
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ander-Nikolaiewicz Samoilow, the nephew 
of Pote^nhin, Procurator General, or Secre- 
tary of State for the Home-Department and 
Secret Affau*s of the Empress. He came up 
to me with an air of gravity, and, after a 
pause, he asked, in slow and measured words: 
" In what capacity have you been with Gene- 
ral Kosciuszko?" " In the capacity of a 
friend and volunteer oflScer," replied I. 
Then a long silence followed. I was attired 
in a pelisse of wolfs skin, my arm in a sUng, 
and my hair in disorder. Wishing to break 
the silence, and resume the conversation, " I 
am soiTy, sir," said I, " to appear before you 
in dress so unsuitable." — " This is not the 
time for politeness," answered he coldly. I 
was going to tell him, that I was not aware 
that there was any time when gentlemen 
could dispense with being polite, but I said 
nothing, and did better. At a given sign from 
him, our conductors surroimded us and led 
us down stairs. 

We passed through the spacious court of 
the fortress, and went out by a large gate 
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leading to the draw-bridge, which joined the 
fortress with the out-works. Behind high 
walls, extending in the shape of aft^che, ap- 
peared in the distance a wooden-house. 
The door of this house was opened, and, fol- 
lowed by our conductors, we entered a pas- 
sage lighted by a single candle ; there were 
on both sides of it smaU doors, and at each 
of them I saw a sentry standing as im- 
moveable as a statue. They ushered me 
into a room at the farthest end of the 
passage, and I saw myself in a cell^ the 
odour and dampness of which evinced that 
it was newly whitewashed. " This is your 
abode," said my guardian angels, " and, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the house, you 
will allow us to search you." " If it is the 
rule," said I, ** I will spare you the trouble ;" 
and immediately I drew from my pockets 
two rolls of ducats, my watch, and a few 
papers of no importance. They took the whole 
and withdrew, leaving in their place a cor- 
poral with five soldiers. I threw my eyes 
upon my new dwelling ; it was a small room. 
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about eight feet square, with a window sur- 
rounded with large iron bars, a stove, a 
wooden bed with a mattress, a chair, and a 
table upon which was a wooden candlestick 
with a small bit of candle. I asked for 
drink, and they brought me some water in a 
wooden porringer. It was eleven o'clock in 
the evening, on the 10th December, 1794, a 
date which will certainly be for ever present 
in my memory. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE PRISONERS. 

First night spent in prison. — Visit of Titoiv, of Ma- 
karow, sub-intendant of the prison, and of Samoi- 
low, the Procurator General. — The latter requests 
NiemcetoicK to make disclosures. — Answer of Niem- 
cewicz, — Menaces of Samoilow^ — The prisoner re- 
ceives a large book containing questions, with an 
order to answer them immediately in writing. — 

Principal questions. — Answers of Niemcewicz 

They are not satisfied with them. — New menaces of 
Samoilow, — The prisoner persists in his mode of 
explanation. — The reasons why the Russians en- 
deavoured to increase the number of guilty 
persons. — Disclosures made by Deholi, — His con- 
duct during the revolution.— The position of Niem- 
cewicz. — He learns that FiscTier is released. 

My servant haying brought me my cloak, 
which was to serve me for a blanket and a 
pillow, I went to bed. They did not allow 
me to put out my light, which the soldiers 
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placed in the middle of my room, and, having 
wrapped themselves up in their cloaks, they 
lay down upon the groimd, around my bed, 
with their muskets at their side, while the sen- 
tinel remained standing at the door. So great 
care was taken to guard a single prisoner, 
sick and wounded ! The sight of this prison, 
and the soldiers lighted by the faint glim- 
mering of the candle, and especially my own 
dismal thoughts, prevented me from sleeping 
the whole night. An awful silence prevail- 
ed in this house. I heard at intervals only 
the steps of a man, now walking on tip-toe, 
then seeming to stop at the door to listen to 
what was going on in the rooms. I got up at 
six o'clock, and they brought me coffee in a 
gilded bronze cup, belonging to General Kos- 
ciuszko. This circumstance gave me pleasure, 
as I inferred from it that he was not far from 
me. Comforted by this, I was resigned to 
everything, and felt as calm as could be ex- 
pected in so painful a situation. 

The day did not break before nine o'clock, 
when I looked through the bars which crossed 
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my window, and through the ice covering its 
panes, I saw only the blank of the fl^che, and 
the casemates below, in which the soldiers at- 
tached to the prison were quartered. Daylight 
showed me much better how damp this little 
room was. Water strained from the foimda- 
tions, and a kind of mushroom grew in every 
comer. I put some indifferent questions to 
the soldiers, but they shook their heads, with- 
out answering a single word. I asked for 
my portmanteau ; the corporal went out, and 
in half an hour brought it in. I had taken 
care to provide myself with some books, and 
had in my portmanteau, Plutarch, Horace, 
Young's Night Thoughts, &c. I spent my time 
between reading and walking in a diagonal 
across my prison. During the first three 
days I neither saw nor heard anybody, ex- 
cept the soldiers who kept guard over me. 
Once, however, I heard before the entrance 
Fischer's voice, who was humming a Polish 
tune. On the third day I had a visit of 
Titow, and as he was afraid I might complain 
of his bad behaviour towards me during our 
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journey, lie was now very polite, and even 
talkative; he told me that General Kos- 
ciuszko was living at the house of the Gover- 
nor of the fortress, in consequence of his 
being in bad health, that in the conversation 
which the latter had with him on the day of 
his arrival, he requested him to put down in 
writing what had induced him to raise insur- 
rection, his object, relations with the foreign 
courts, the means which he had of carrying 
on war, and other circumstances connected 
with it. Titow told me that the General 
was engaged in this work, with equal pain 
and repugnance. On • the following day 
Aleocatider-Siemianowicz Makarow visited 
me. He spoke German, and told me that 
the communication between the town and 
the fortress was interrupted, owing to the 
impossibility of crossing the river for the 
last few days. He asked me whether I was 
well fed. I desired him to send me a surgeon 
to dress my arm ; the wound was closed, but 
my hand ym^ so much swollen that I 
could not use it, and I suffered excruciating 
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pain. The surgeon came, examined my arm, 
and said that mineral waters only could re- 
store to me the use of my hand. They will 
not send me there, thought I, so I must be 
resigned, and let nature perform her part. 

The day after, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, I heard a great number of persons 
walking in the passage ; the door of Fischer's 
cell (^ened, and somebody went in ; I was 
almost sure that it was the Procurator-Gene- 
ral Samoilow, and, after a conference of a 
quarter of an hour with Fischer, my supposi- 
tion was realised on seeing the former enter 
my room. He told me that I must know how 
unpardonable were the wrongs which I had 
done to Russia, and to the august and sacred 
person of his great sovereign ; that my fate 
was in my own hands, that if I would 
speak frankly and with veracity, and give 
them the information which they would re- 
quire, I was sure of my fortune and the most 
brilliant career, but if, on the contrary, I 
should be reserved, and persist in keeping 
silence, I had only to expect the greatest 
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wrath of the Empress, and its most cruel 
consequences. " Sir," replied I, " there has 
nothing happened in our revolution which is 
not already known, not only to your cabinet, 
but to the whole of Europe. Provoked by 
the partition of our finest provinces, by op- 
pression, and insult offered to the inhabit- 
ants, our revolution was the work of despair 
and not of calculation. All our efforts abroad 
were directed to the procuring of soldiers, 
arms, and provisions ; and at home, I ask 
yourself, could we intrigue, surrounded as we 
were by the provinces and armies of the three 
powers which have divided our territory, and 
which were at that time carrying on war with 
us? The communication between Poland and 
the rest of the world was entirely cut off." 
" But you cannot deny," answered Samoilow, 
'' that France has assisted you in men and 
money? We know it ; we know that General 
Ko8Ciu8zko was at Paris before the outbreak." 
" Sir," said I, " it is an old proverb, that a 
man who is drowning catches at a straw. 
Though we did not like either the principles 
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or the barbarous deeds of the French revo- 
lution, we would, however, have accepted of 
assistance from that repubKc. I have been told 
that the Committee of Public Safety had pro- 
mised to General Kosduszko three millions of 
livres toumois, and some officers of artillery, 
but I can assure you that we have seen neither 
a single officer nor a single sou.'' " We are 
aware," said he, " that those who were at the 
head of the revolution had the greatest con- 
fidence in you ; you know all, but you wish 
to say nothing, and you shall repent it." " I 
have no displosures to make to you, Sir, 
neither have I the talent for forging tales ; as 
to your menaces, I know that I am in your 
hands ; I expect and am resigned to every- 
thing, and am more desirous of death than 
afraid of it." " Your life will be spared." 
interrupted he, " but you shall never leave 
this place." " I left hope behind me when 
I entered this prison," replied I. Seeing that 
those menaces produced no effect, he became 
all at once composed, assumed the mildest 
and most affectionate tone, and spared neither 
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flatteries nor promises. '' Let us talk in con- 
fidence," said he, " let us say between us 
that your Kosciuszko is a stupid fellow." 
" Sir," answered I, " he has shewn upon 
many occasions that he is far from being what 
you say." " But," answered Samaihw, " it 
is you, Potocki, and KoHontay,* who led 
him." " Sir," said I, " I haye never had am- 
bition to lead any one but myself, and you 
see how little talent I have for that, else I 
should not be here. As to Potocki and 
Kollantay, General Kosciuszko might have 
been advised, but never led by them." " He 
has told us himself that they did every- 

* Hugh KoUontay^ the Vice- Chancellor of Poland, 
one of the most distinguished statesmen of his time 
and country, took a prominent part in all the at- 
tempts which were made bj the Polish patriots to pre- 
serve their country from the fate which finally crushed 
her. After the events of 1 794, KoUontay was long 
imprisoned at Olmutz. He died at Warsaw in 1812. 
As to his political and literary labours, we refer our 
readers to the article KoUontay^ in the Encyclopedic 
des gens du monde^ published at Paris. 
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thing." " He has been modest, perhaps, at 
the expense of sincerity." " This Potocki is 
a great rogue." " It is for the first time," 
interrupted I, '• that this epithet has been ap- 
plied to him; Mons. Potocki is a talented 
and honest man." " He is ambitious." " Yes, 
Sir, he had the ambition of attempting to save 
hifl country." He smiled bitterly ; " But, at 
least, you will agree with me that your Kol- 
lontay is a great rascal." '' Mons. KolUmtay 
is a man of eminent talent and character ; I 
will not, however, conceal from you that, 
being naturally inclined to violent measures, 
he was more fit for the volcanic passions of 
the French than for the mild and humane 
character of the Poles." He put many other 
questions to me, and in an hour he took leave 
of me coldly, saying repeatedly, that he was 
sorry to see me so obstinate in my determi- 
nation to reveal nothing : " You shall repent 
it," were the la^t words he uttwed. 

After this vinit I thought I shoidd be free 
from any further examination. Tired of 
reading and walking, I was sitting upon my 
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bed, when, about nine o'clock in the evening, 
the door was opened slowly, a bearded man, 
dressed in sheep-sldn, entered, gave me a 
large parcel under my address, bowed to me, 
and disappeared without saying a word. I 
opened the parcel, and foimd in it a letter 
and a large book. The former was from 
Samoilow, who wrote to me, that having 
found me obstinate and reserved in my ver- 
bal examination, he hoped that I would say 
more in a written reply to the questions 
which he enclosed for me ; that a situation in 
diplomacy, or an annuity for life, was pro- 
mised to me as a reward for my frankness; 
but if, on the contrary, I should persist in 
keeping silence, or give evasive answers to 
the questions, I should have myself to blame 
for the pimiflhment which awaited me. The 
book extended to ten folio pages, each page 
being numbered in the Russian language. 
The questions were put on one side, and on 
the other the paper was left blank. I was 
desired to have the answers in readiness 
the following day. As far as I can recol- 
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lect, these questions were to the following 
effect : — 

*' What motives induced the rebels to raise 
insurrection ?" 

" What was the object of the revolution, 
and what would they have done in the event 
of being successful ?" 

" What relations had the rebels with 
France and Turkey, and what was their dis- 
position towards Austria, Prussia, and other 
powers ?'* 

" Who were the Poles in the provinces 
lately united to Russia, and, consequently, 
subjects of the Great Sovereign, that were in 
correspondence with Kosciuszko, and had 
promised to rise with him ? 

N, B. — It is insisted on that the prisoner 
answer this question without any reserve, and 
name them all, else he may repent it." 

" Whence had the rebels money to pay 
their troops, and defray the expenses of 



war? 



>> 



''What were Kosciuszko's relations with 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, and what is the 
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amount of money that the Princes and Prin- 
cess gave for the first expenses of the revo- 
lution ?" 

" Was the King of Poland very active and 
zealous in the cause of the revolution? 
What was his conduct ?" 

" Who were the first originators of the in- 
surrection at Warsaw? What means had 
KolUmtay used to poison the Prince-Pri- 
mate ?" 

" Where were the archives of the National 
Council and General Kosciuazh&s papers de- 
posited ?" 

These were the principal questions, which 
they asked me to answer immediately, besides 
many others which I omit on account of their 
being less important. 

It was, as I have already mentioned, about 
nineo'clock in the evening, when Ireceived this 
book ; its pages were numbered, and they re- 
fused to give me any other paper to make a 
rough draught. I could not hold my pen in 
my right hand; I was therefore obliged, 
though ill, dejected, and suffering great pain, 
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to endeavour to write with my left hand, and 
to scribble crooked and often illegible letters 
by the faint light of a wretched candle, and 
in the presence of a sergeant, sitting opposite 
and watching, lest I should use the pen to 
write on some other piece of paper. I spent 
the whole night in performing this difficult 
task ; when, about six o'clock in the morning, 
the sergeant, seeing with what difficulty I 
was advancing in my labour, for the first time 
opened his mouth, and said to me ; " You 
must make haste, for at eight o'clock Alex- 
ander-Nikolaiewicz is to lay your work be- 
fore the Empress." " I wUl finish it as soon 
as I am able," said I, but my answers were 
not ready before nine o'clock, and were 
nearly as follow : — 

" The Poles, and especially those who had 
escaped from the partition twice repeated by 
our neighbours, as long as they had one 
single province left them, as long as the name 
of their country was not annihilated, and in 
spite of their weakness and misfortunes, con- 
sidered themselves still as a free and inde* 
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pendent nation ; and, as such, they beKeved 
it to be their duty to defend themselves 
against encroachment upon their rights and 
territory, in short, against every foreign sway, 
endeavouring by all possible means to re- 
cover the immense losses they had lately sus- 
tained. Persuaded of this truth, and prompted 
more by zeal and despair than by prudence 
and reflection, they made their last eflbrt. 
They took up arms, not as rebels who rise 
against a legitimate authority, but as a free 
nation, provoked by encroachments a thou- 
sand times repeated. They fell, and the great 
Sovereign, who knows how to value noble 
actions, far from treating with severity an in- 
nocent nation, and its defenders who are in 
her power, will not, I am confident, refiise 
them that compassion and interest which un- 
fortunate virtue always excites in a magnani- 
mous heart. 

*' It is the truth, Monsieur le Comte, that 
you require from me ; I will therefore tell it, 
should it be even disagreeable to you. It is 
the invasion of Poland ; it is the subversion of 
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a monarchical constitution, established, how- 
ever, upon the foundation of a rational li- 
berty ; it is the partition of our finest provin- 
ces, banishments, proscriptions, and oppres- 
sion joined to insult, that have compelled the 
Poles to make this attempt to deliver them- 
selves from so many evils. Not satisfied with 
having wrested from us three-fourths of our 
provinces, you have exercised over the rest 
of an unhappy kingdom a despotic authority. 
The King, though of a weak character and 
entirely devoted to your will, was not 
sheltered from insult and derision. In 
the elections, your troops chose deputies. 
When the Diet was assembled, you surround- 
ed the House of Senators with your soldiers 
and cannon ; your Ambassador sat at the 
King's side, and declared that no represen- 
tative should move from his place until he 
signed the treaty of partition. Although 
the members of the Diet were of your choice, 
yet none of them had the impudence to speak 
in your favour ; you therefore besieged them 
in their own house, refusing them all food ; 
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you caused those to be arrested in their 
places who raised their voice against such 
acts of ^'iolence, and your Ambassador, being 
tired himself, took the silence, distress and 
grief of the assembly for consent. Now, 
what was your conduct within the country ? 
Your troops, not satisfied with being fed and 
lodged free of expense, were guilty of odious 
excesses. The inhabitants were shamefully 
treated ; their wives and daughters violated ; 
their flocks killed ; and their corn-fields burnt 
before the harvest. These are the acts of the 
Russian Ministers and Generals, — acts contrar- 
ry, doubtless, to the feeKngs of the Empress 
and the orders she had given them, — ^that 
drove the nation to insurrection. It is your 
Ambassadors and Generals then, and not we, 
who were the authors of the revolution. 

" You ask me what object the insurgents 
had in view, and what they would have done 
if the revolution had proved successful ? The 
object of the revolution was to free Poland 
from all the calamities which beset her, to 
compel the troops to leave the country, 
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and to recover, if possible, our provinces. 
All the rest would have been freely dis- 
cussed, when Poland was emancipated from 
foreign sway. Marshal Potocki, General 
Koscitiszko, and all right-minded Poles 
would, very likely, have offered the crown to 
the Grand-Duke Constantino, on condition 
that he would accept the constitution of the 
3d May, and that the Russians would so- 
lemnly promise never again to interfere in 
the affairs of Poland. 

" I have already said that, surrounded as 
we were with the armies of the three allied 
powers, it was impossible for us to have any 
communication with foreign countries. The 
Committee of Public Safety sent us no assis- 
tance ; as to the other powers, which of them 
would have dared to declare itself, and em- 
brace openly the cause of a nation on the eve 
of being crushed by the immensely superior 
forces imited against it ? 

" I am not aware that there were any 
Poles in the provinces lately united to Russia, 
who thought of rising or favouring our revo- 
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lution. It may be that there were some; 
but I declare that their names are entirely 
imknown to me. 

" The money for defraying the expenses of 
war was derived from the following sources : 
1st. from pretty considerable sums that 
General Madalinski (the first who took 
arms and raised the banner of revolution,) 
took from the Prussians ; 2d. from the silver 
plate taken from the churches at Cracow, 
Warsaw, &c. ; 3d. from taxes, consisting of 
the half of the income of every citizen, which 
were imposed and raised in the course of two 
months; 4th. from public donations. This last 
source was certainly the most prolific, I might 
say almost inexhaustible : men, women, old and 
young, of every rank and condition in life, 
came in crowds to lay offerings on the altar 
of their fatherland. The most of these offer- 
ings consisted of diamonds, jewels of every 
kind, plate, horses, &c. As to the pretended 
sum of money advanced by the family of 
Czartoryskiy I have never heard it mention- 
ed, but I venture to say that the recent con- 
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fiscations having utterly drained the resources 
of this family, and that, so far from being able 
to make advances in money, they could not 
find the meansof meeting their own liabilities. 
" I need not describe the character of the 
King of Poland, for who can know him better 
than the Russian Cabinet? This prince, 
well informed, and even learned, possessed 
all the advantages that render a private in- 
dividual amiable ; he would even have go- 
verned tolerably a monarchy already conso- 
hdated and peaceful ; but never was a prince 
less fit to be at the head of a nation plunged 
in anarchy, and whose annihilation was sworn 
by the three most formidable powers in Eu- 
rope. Great character, and undaunted cou- 
rage alone could have saved Poland. Stanis- 
latiS'Augustits had neither of them. More vain 
than ambitious, he preferred being praised by 
travellers and newspaper editors to leaving 
a name in history. Timid and indolent, the 
least threat of Russia caused him to abandon 
views the most beneficial to his country. 
At the time of the first partition, he made 
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some speeches and protestations which might 
have rendered him interesting in the eyes of 
Europe, without, however, compromising him 
with Russia. From that epoch, with his per- 
manent council, liberum veto, and all those 
monstrosities which you have established, 
warranted, and called cardinal laws, and with 
his fifteen millions of florins of pocket-money, 
Stanialavs-Av^guatua, under the shadow of 
your wing, amidst his mistresses, painters, 
and sculptors, slept soundly over a space of 
twelve years. In the year 1788, the Poles, 
seeing Russia engaged in a war both with the 
Porte and Sweden, a circumstance which had 
not occurred for the last sixty years, deemed 
it a favourable moment for raising their coun- 
try from the humiliating degradation into 
which it had fallen. For the first time during 
the last sixty years, they dared to act as a 
free nation, and the more intolerable their 
yoke and degradation were, the longer their 
voice of indignation had been stifled, the 
more powerful and energetic was its outburst. 
At this appeal, Stanislaus, who already saw 
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Russian bayonets arriving, trembled upon 
bis throne, and put in operation all his 
petty intrigues, in order to prevail upon the 
Diet and the nation to remain in their former 
lethargy. But the impulse was already given ; 
promises, exhortations, the succour of the King 
of Prussia, who seemed to oflFer it with such 
good faith, and particularly the fear of see- 
ing the nation rise against him, compelled the 
King at last to comply with the wishes of the 
Diet. The constitution of the 3d of May se- 
curing him, instead of the empty title of King, 
a truly monarchical authority, shewed him the 
diflference between his being united with the 
nation and his living in a cowardly manner 
under foreign guardianship. During eigh- 
teen months, he seemed to labour with zeal 
and sincerity for the weal of his kingdom ; 
the nation forgot his former faults, and made 
an idol of him. In 1792, on the first rumour 
of the invasion meditated by Russia, so high 
was his enthusiasm, that he swore he would 
go with his white horses, put himself at the 
head of the army, and save the state or die 
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with glory. Ah ! he would have saved the 
state had he persisted in this noble determi- 
nation. But, as soon as the war broke out, 
danger appeared, and Russian armies gain- 
ed groimd, StanislauS'Arigustus postponed 
from day to day his departure for the army, 
avoiding his ministers, retiring into his sera- 
glio, and yielding entirely to the tears and 
importunities of his sisters and mistresses. 
From this ignoble retreat emanated the order 
for suspending hostilities, and, finally, his ac- 
cession to the confederation of Targowica, 
From being a King, he became again 2i protege, 
if not a slave ; he lost all his authority, and 
three-fourths of his dominions. 

At this time I was obliged, with several of 
my countrymen, to seek refuge in foreign 
countries. It is said that StanislaiLS-Augua- 
tu8 experienced sometimes all the shame, re- 
morse, and anguish of a guilty conscience, and 
that he consoled himself in sending to all 
the European newspaper editors his justifi- 
cation, written with his own hand, in which 
he threw the blame on the great difficulties 
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he had to conquer, and veiy often too, on his 
own nation. With these articles were en- 
closed gold boxes, and other presents. But 
he never made any more serious attempts 
to wipe off the disgrace with which he was 
covered, and, indeed, it was too late, as the 
only time when he could have lived and died 
as a King had already passed. 

" From all that I have had the honour to 
tell you, Monsieur leComte,you will perceive 
distinctly that the King of Poland has sinned 
against his own nation, but never against 
Russia. The Poles, cautious after a sad ex- 
perience, distrusted him ; he was not at all 
aware of the insurrection they were prepar- 
ing, and, in the course of events, he never 
beUed his character. When General Mada- 
Iviski raised the banner, and General Kos- 
ciuszho proclaimed the act of insurrection at 
Cracow, StanislauS'Augvstvs, believing that 
those desperate and mad bravadoes wotild 
soon be put down by the superiority of Rus- 
sian armies, declared the insurgents rebels 
to their coimtry, and banished the ringlead- 
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ers; but when, soon after, the garrison and ci- 
tizens of Warsaw defeated the Russians, and 
compelled them to evacuate the capital, 
seeing himself deprived of every protection, 
and fearing the outburst of popular indig- 
nation, he hastened again to assure the peo- 
ple that he would never separate himself 
from the nation, and presented Mons. 
Zakrzewsid, a man much beloved bj the 
citizens, with the presidentship or mayoralty 
of the city of Warsaw. But all these pro- 
mises deceived nobody; though he was uni- 
formly treated with all possible respect, and 
they communicated to him even the discus- 
sions of the Supreme National Council, he 
took no part in the decisions which were 
passed ; in short, he had no power. His ca- 
resses, complaints, and patriotic gifts, having 
produced no change in the line of conduct 
they adopted respecting him, he had recourse 
to secret intrigues, which were the cause of 
many dissensions, and created great excite- 
ment in the public mind. I repeat, then, that 
the King of Poland has not wronged Russia 
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in any way. Leave to posterity the duty of 
punishing him. 

*' In answer to other principal questions 
which have been put to me, I will add, that 
the very same causes which compelled the 
provinces to take arms, suggested to the in- 
habitants of Warsaw the thought of getting 
rid of their guests. Oppression, contribu- 
tions, imprisonments, were more frequent 
there than anywhere else. I waa not in the 
capital at the time, I am therefore not able 
to give any particulars regarding that move- 
ment. All I can say is, that the military 
acted in perfect unison with the citizens. 

" I have never heard of the Prince Pri- 
mate being poisoned by Abbot Kollowtay. 
The prince died a natural death, of Hver com- 
plaint, as was ascertained after his decease. 

" The archives of the Supreme National 
Council were at Warsaw, and General Kos- 
duszko's papers at Marimont, his head- 
quarters.'* 

I terminated my work, and addressed 
Samoilow nearly in the following manner : — 
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" You see, Sir, that my answers are equally 
frank and sincere. Being a prisoner of war, and 
still shut up in an unwholesome and solitary 
dungeon, I know that, though I have nothing 
to hope, I have everything to fear. It is not, 
however, this which renders me most unhap- 
py. The thought of seeing my country a 
prey to all calamities, to the horrors of war, 
in danger, or perhaps even on the point of 
losing its existence for ever; it is this that 
fills my heart with the most painful and poig- 
nant grief. The clemency and profound wis- 
dom of her Majesty the Empress, are the 
only hope I look to. If this great sovereign, 
at whose single word empires rise and fall, 
lends her relieving hand to Poland, she will 
be entitled to my gratitude for ever, and I 
will forget my suiferings." 
" State Prison, December the 27th, 1794." 

Whilst, tired with writing all the night, I 
was lying on my bed, without being able to 
close my eyes, at about twelve o'clock Ma- 
karow entered my room. He was accom- 
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panied by Secretary Fuchs, of German ex- 
traction, and employed in Samoilow's secret 
office as a translator of foreign languages. 
They told me that my answers, which had been 
justread, were deemed unsatisfactory, and that 
I must write others, if I did not wish to work 
out my own destruction. Fuchs, saying this, 
handed me a new book like the first, and, to 
spare me trouble, offered himself, even, to 
write to my dictation, but I replied, that 
knowing nothing, I had nothing to add. 
*• You must write, nevertheless," said they, 
and went out. I wrote, therefore, in order to 
show them, once more, the impossibility of 
our having, during the revolution, any inter- 
course with the Poles in the Russian pro- 
vinces, or with foreign courts, and having re- 
peated that there was no secret in our revo- 
tion to tell, I sent them back their book in 
the evening. 

Two days after this, I had again a visit 
of Procurator-General Samoilow. He came 
this time, dressed in a short dark green 
velvet coat, lined with sable, with gold 
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tassels hanging before and behind, and de- 
corations on both sides. He began the con* 
versation, by telling me that they had been 
very much displeased with my depositions, 
that I had told them nothing new, and that, 
from a defendant I became a complainant, 
throw^ing aU the fault upon the subjects of 
Her Gracious Majesty. I told him that I 
had said the truth, and that it was not my 
fault if the secrets he was looking for had 
never existed. " They have existed," inter- 
rupted he vdth rage, " and you know them, 
for nothing was hidden from you. You are 
summoned here, to declare immediately the 
names of the Poles of Red-Russia,* who were 
in correspondence with you, and who had 
promised to revolt. Remember that we al- 
ready know all that I am asking you here ; that 
your Poland no longer exists, and that all the 
ringleaders of the revolution, your Potockis, 
Kollontaya, &c., are in our hands. If you 

• Thus the Court of St. Petersburg baptized Volhy- 
nia, Podolia, and Ukrania, wrested from Poland only 
eighteen months ago. 
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persist in denial, you will only ruin yourself, 
without doing good to any one. What, then, 
are the names of these rebels ?" — " I have 
told you, Monsieur le Comte, that I know 
none of them-" — "Ah ! you don't know them; 
you don't want to tell their names. — RecoUect 
where you are." — " I know," said I, " that 1 
am in prison, and that my Ufe is in your 
hands." — " Do you know the means which 
are used to compel prisoners to tell truth, 
when they persist in denying it ?" — " I do 
know, and am ready to suffer tortures, but 
you will obtain nothing from me by these 
means." Then Samoilow, repressing his rage, 
said to me in a low voice : " You shall never 
leave this place," and went out. 

I knew perfectly the motives which made 
him insist, with such violence, on knowing the 
names of my unfortunate countrymen who 
were compromised in the insurrection. The 
Empress, stimulated by the instigation of her 
favourite and ministers, caused, on the least 
suspicion, the estates of the patriots to be con- 
iiBcated ; consequently the more their number 
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increased, the greaterchance hadthosegentle- 
men of becoming their proprietors, and I am 
convinced that it was in conformity with their 
advice that Catherine, entangled in their in- 
trigues, with feelings blunted and a mind 
weakened by age, definitively decided upon 
the partition of the little that remained of 
Poland, an act as unjust and atrocious in itself, 
as it was impolitic for her empire; an act, how- 
ever, uncommonly agreeable to her favourites, 
who, being gorged with rapine and robbery, 
were thus insured, under the guarantee of 
two other great European powers, against 
any future event. As to myself, I have not, 
at least in this circumstance, had to reproach 
myself with the ruin of any of my country- 
men, but I have since learned that there was a 
person who acted quite differently. And why 
should I not name him here ? It is, perhaps, 
equally jiist and agreeable to pay tribute to 
truth, and to expose hypocrisy and vice. The 
name of that man is Deboli, Descended 
from a respectable French family, establish- 
ed, at least, for two centuries in Poland, he 
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had received his education in the MiUtary 
Academy at Warsaw. For more than twenty 
years he was Polish Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg; weak, submissive, and cringing, he 
represented an enslaved King with a suitable 
baseness. He married a Russian lady, but 
he was not, on that account, more respected 
by the Empress. Devoted to Stanislaits, he 
blindly followed all the oscillations of his un- 
certain and pusillanimous character. At the 
time o{theIHet of/our years, scarcely had the 
King delivered some speeches full of energy 
and patriotism, when Deboli became imme- 
diately a zealous and active minister. His 
despatches, although written in a confused 
and abstruse style, were full of sure informa- 
tion, and salutary advices. He did so much 
to distinguish himself as a patriot, that when, 
in 1792, the King had, in a cowardly manner, 
abandoned the national cause, the Russians, 
trampUng all etiquette under foot, drove his 
minister from St. Petersburg, without granting 
him even an audience of leave. When he re- 
turned to Warsaw, at the time of the perse- 
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cution of the patriots, he attached himself 
more and more to the patriotic party, and as 
soon as the revolution in 1792 broke out, he 
was appointed a memberof the National Coun- 
cil. Active, laborious, and simple in his man- 
ners, though he continued his relations widi 
the King, he was generally esteemed. When 
it was necessary to establish paper money in 
the country, a thing entirely new in Poland, 
and inspiring but little confidence, on account 
of the uncertainty and danger of our future 
poUtical existence, DeboU was the first who 
brought fifty thousand florins in specie to ex- 
change for notes, the value of which was very 
doubtful. He had the honour of possessing, 
in some measure, the coiAdence of Kosciuszko, 
who hadmore reluctance than pleasure in con- 
ferring such a favour on any one. Then the 
very same man who had deserved to be driven 
from St. Petersburg, and to be persecuted by 
the Russians, and who had served the conunon 
cause with all his might and fortune, took, all 
at once, leave of absence, at the time when 
the first siege of Warsaw was raised, and went 
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straight to Russia, to Field-Marshal Boman- 
zow's, and disclosed to him all that he knew of 
the revolution. Before having certain know- 
ledge of what I have just said, I had already 
suspected it from one of the questions which 
were put to me at the examination, and which 
I forgot to mention at its proper place. I was 
asked what were the grievances of the 
Cossacks under the Russian government, 
since they had made proposals to pass to our 
side, adding that they knew from a certain 
soTU'ce that I had been employed in that affair. 
So delicate a negotiation was indeed a secret, 
even to the most distinguished persons in the 
revolutionary party. Deboli and myself were 
alone acquainted with it ; as he knew Rus- 
sian very well, he translated my despatches 
into that language, sent them and received 
answers. I was confounded and indignant 
at this treason, in a man who had already 
given proofs of his patriotism ; but such is 
the weakness, or rather nattiral inconsistency 
of the character of most men. Nevertheless 
these words : *' You shall never leave this 
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place," uttered by Samoilow when he was 
leaying me, weighed much on my mind and 
imagination. It is said that a quiet con- 
science consoles ns in all our misfortunes. 
Undoubtedly the testimony which an honest 
heart gives to itself, is very alleviating in mis- 
fortune ; it can enable us to endure persecu- 
tions, poverty, and the greatest reverses of 
fate ; still these valuable blessings cannot 
make amends for the loss of liberty. Ac- 
customed from my boyhood to an active and 
independent life ; fond of pleasures, and feel- 
ing all the charms of society, the idea of being 
shut up in a dismal and solitary prison, with- 
out ever breathing the fresh air, seeing my 
fellow-creatures, or hearing their voice, oblig- 
ed to tear with my fingers the food given 
me, constantly surrounded with soldiers and 
spies, as useless as intolerable, and above all, 
the idea of remaining in this state of suffer- 
ing for ever, or at least for a long time, 
often baffled all my courage and philosophy. 
Present and future, my situation and that of 
those who were dear to me, presented to me 
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only afflicting images ; my country ravaged 
with fire and swordj^and annihilated for ever ; 
relationsand friendssharing myfate,or dragg- 
ing out in exile their miserable life; not a word 
from them ; — ^in short, the world beyond the 
walls did no longer exist for me. Solitude 
and a dreadful silence filled my mind with a 
host of dismal ideas, from which no external 
object turned my attention. We were in the 
heart of winter; the sun, which did not rise 
before nine o'clock, was pale and covered 
with thick clouds ; in the bright days there 
was such intense cold, that many a time I 
saw crows flying in the air suddenly frozen to 
death, and falling down. The cries of those 
birds, which were very numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress, were insup- 
portable. The intense cold was generally 
followed by snow,fallLng in large flakes, some- 
times during several consecutive days, and 
then nothing could appear more monotonous 
and gloomy. At two o'clock in the after- 
noon, the waning light of the sun entirely 
ceased, leaving us in complete darkness ; the 
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officers who guarded me always left me for a 
long time in the dark, until they deigned to 
bring me a wretched candle, the wick of which 
I was obliged to cut now and then with two 
crusts of bread, the use of snuffers, as well as 
every article of iron, being strictly prohibited. 
During several days after the last visit of 
Samoilow, I only once saw Makarow and 
Fuchs, who came to ask me to give them in 
writing my name, age, the place where I 
had been educated, and the foreign countries 
I had visited. I did not know the reason of 
this, but had no objection to comply with 
their request. 

After three weeks of this deplorable ex- 
istence, I once heard, about ten o'clock in the 
evening, a noiAem Fischer's room; I thought 
I heard Fuchs' voice, and soldiers were going 
in and out. At last Fuchs entered hastily, 
and asked me how much money of mine was 
in the box they had taken from me, and 
how much belonged to Fischer, I told him 
the amount belonging to me, and soon after 
I heard several persons passing through the 
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corridor ; the noise was lost at the door of 
the prison, and I did not doubt of Fischer's 
being released. Whilst I was rejoicing at 
his good luck, I was afflicted at being thus 
left, and destined to remain quite alone 
in my prison. On the following day, my 
supposition that Fischer had left the prison, 
was confirmed, by observing that the cor- 
poral who used to come every morning to 
borrow a comb for my companion, did not ap- 
pear at all. At twelve o'clock, however, he 
entered my room, bringing me some volumes 
of Plutarch, which I had lent to Fischer. 
*• He has left us then," said I, " he is free ?'' 
He stared at me, turned, and seeing that the 
soldiers were not in the room, added in a low 
voice : " Do not envy his fate, he is not gone 
to his native country." 

One night the officer told me to follow 
him, and led me immediately to a cell at the 
other end of the passage ; my portmanteau 
was brought in, and I was informed that I 
should soon retiun to my own room. The 
one I had just entered was so small that 
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there was only a distance of three paces from 
the table to the door, which was all the ex- 
tent of my walk. I heard men working in 
the room I had just left, and buckets with lime 
were brought, very likely to whitewash the 
walls ; in short, everything showed that they 
were expecting new guests. Four or five 
days after, I was reinstated in my first room, 
with a mystery and caution which I should 
have deemed ridiculous, if they had not sadly 
reminded me what importance they attached 
to my person, and how much they seemed to 
apprehend my escaping them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COMPANIONS IN CAPTIVITY. 

New Polish prisoners are brought Niemcewicz re- 
cognizes MostofJosM in his neighbour prisoner. — 
They find means to establish a communication with 
each other. — Particulars about other prisoners. — 
Bonneau^ the French Consul at Warsaw. — Niem- 
ceivicz's communication with him. — A French pri- 
soner becomes insane. — The Polish banker Kapos- 
tas, — The shoemaker, Colonel Kilinski. — Three 
Russian prisoners. — Historical account of the build- 
ing called Secret Prison, 

My expectation of seeing new guests arrive 
was soon realized. On the 13th of January, 
1795, about twelve o'clock at night, I heard the 
screaming noise produced by the wheels of a 
carriage passing over ground covered with 
frozen snow. The door of the prison was 
unbolted, and I heard people entering it. I 
sat upon my bed, and lent an attentive ear 
to what was going on. The door of the next 
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cell was opened, as well as that of another, 
and of the third on the opposite side. Not- 
withstanding the greatest care to keep 
silence, I heard a trunk placed on the floor, 
and the voice of Makarow speaking German 
to a prisoner. I heard also some words in 
Polish, which seemed to be uttered by a ser- 
vant. I spent the night in conjectures and 
uncertainty. 

On the following morning, about eleven 
o'clock, I heard Samoilow's voice in my 
neighbour's room; I did not doubt that 
it was the beginning of the examination, and 
of all the ceremonies I had undergone. It 
appeared to me as if he were visiting other 
cells, and in an hour he came to me. A sa- 
tisfaction like that of a fisherman who has 
just caught some large and fine fish, was ap- 
parent on his face. " At last," said he to me, 
" your Potockiy Zahrzewski, Wawrzecki, 
Mostowski, Kapostas,* are in our hands." — - 

* All Members of the Supreme National Council 
during the Polish Revolution of 1794. 
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" I am sorry," said I " to see the number of 
the mifortunate increasing." " And we have 
taken too," added he, " the king KilinskV 
" I have not the honour," answered I, " of 
knowing that monajreh." He smiled mali- 
ciously, and went out. It seems that he 
entered my room on purpose to inform me of 
his triumph, as he had never come to see me 
since the examination. 

In the afternoon I had the pleasure of 
recognizing in the voice of my neighbour 
that of my friend Moatowski.* Since it was 
his lot to be in this miserable place, it was 
a consolation to me, as well as to him, to 
be so near neighbours. Wishing to acquaint 
him of my presence in the room next to his, 

* Thaddeus Mostowaki, at the time of the celebrat- 
ed Diet of four years, (1788—91,; Castellan of 
Racionz, distinguished himself among the Polish 
patriots who attempted the political regeneration of 
their country. He was afterwards Minister of the 
Home Department in the Duchy of Warsaw, under 
Napoleon, and remained in the same office in the king- 
dom of Poland until the last revolution. From that 
time he retired to France, and died in Paris in 1842. 
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I began to hum a tone, in which was often 
repeated the word Du-Pont, which is the 
French translation of his name. Mostowski 
soon knew mj Toice and my intention, for, in 
half an hour after, he answered in the same 
manner, dwelling npon the word AUemand, 
which is the translation of mine.* We did not 
dare, however, to make frequent use of this 
manner of communication, for fear of being 
observed, and put farther from each other. 
Mostawski, however, asked Makarow to 
allow him to send his books to other prison- 
ers, and to have in return the use of theirs. 
Makarow consented, but gave orders to the 
officers to examine, leaf by leaf, each book 
which was sent or returned, to see that the 
prisoners had not written something upon 
them. One evening, therefore, the corporal 
came and asked me for a book ; I gave him 
one, and in a quarter of an hour he brought 
it back, saying that it was not a good one, 
and that I was requested to send a better. 
I understood what was meant, and told him 

* Pont means in Polish, most^ bridge, and Alle- 
mand, NiemieCy a German. 
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that I would look for one. I sent my guard 
for some water, and after having taken a 
comb, I wrote, vrith one of its teeth, on the 
first book I had at hand, the following lines : 
" I have suffered here six weeks ; they have 
flattered and threatened me in turn : I an- 
swer with due dignity. Who are the other 
prisoners here ? I have lost the use of my right 
hand. They have taken all my money from 
me. Give the bearer a ducat, and be cautious 
in vmting to me. I embrace you heartily." 
I was soon convinced that the corporal re- 
ceived the ducat, for the next evening, he 
brought me back my book, ( Vaillanfs Tra- 
vels) and I found in it a blank leaf before 
the title-page filled imceremoniously vrith 
writing. MoatowsM informed me in it, that, 
contrary to the capitulation signed by Suwa- 
row, the first article of which insured to the 
inhabitants of Warsaw immunity, security, 
and oblivion of the past, Catherine had given an 
order, signed by herself, to seize him, as well 
as Potochi, Zakrzewshi, Kapostas, and Kilinr- 
ski; thiit Kollontayha,d saved himself by flight. 
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but had been arrested by the Austrians; that 
iS'amm^ote/badmadehim offersalso, and threat- 
ened him, but with less severity than me; that 
he had answered to the same effect as myself; 
that they had told him he had only written 
a romance, and knowing that he had been at 
Parisin 1793, they hadrequiredfrom him to put 
down everything that he knew of the policy, 
views, and plans of those who were at the 
head of the French revolution. 

Mostowski, who was the intimate fiiend of 
Fer^iatw?, made no scruple to tell them all he 
knew about it ; he thought that, by writing 
theseanswers,andsaying how prominentapart 
the deliverance of Poland formed in the vast 
projectsofthe Gtr(mdins,he would preventthe 
Russians, through fear of consequences, from 
resorting to extreme and violent measures 
towards our unhappy country. He was de- 
ceived, however, upon that point ; for events 
have proved, that, in spite of all the ambi- 
tious intrigues, the changes, the ebb and flow 
of parties, the republican cabinet faithfully 
followed the vast and grasping policy of the 
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Grironde in all foreign relations, with the ex- 
ception of Poland alone. The division of 
Italy into petty republics, the wresting of 
Holland from the Stadtholder, and even the 
conquest of Egypt, were already contem- 
plated at the end of 1793. My friend in- 
formed me also that PotocM and Zakrzew- 
ski, on accoimt of their bad health, were im- 
prisoned on the other side of the river; 
that Sokolnicki offered to keep Zakrzew- 
ski company, and that Libiszewski was al- 
lowed to accompany Wawrzecki, whom they 
were bringing by another road. 

Thus we alleviated the ennui of our situa- 
tion, sometimes writing to each other, some- 
times humming what we wished to say, and, 
when we had to write at greater length, we 
resorted to other means, which I will here- 
after explain. But, alas ! this sweet consola- 
tion did not last long. Mostowski's lady, 
Princess Radziwill, arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, and was so zealous and assiduous 
in pressing Zubow, Catherine's favourite, that 
she obtained, at last, permission for her hus- 
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band's removal into a more wholesome and 
spacious prison, where he was shut up to- 
gether with Zakrzewski. Before parting, 
he promised to send books regularly, and to 
write to me with invisible ink, marking the 
place with a pin. He left me on the 15th 
of February. I need not say how painful 
this separation was to me. 

It was about the same time, I may say, 
that the principal incidents of my captivity 
and my communications ceased. Samoilow 
and Fucha did not appear any more. 
Even Makarow, the Chief Intendent of 
the prison, came only every third month 
in the course of two years. Thus I scarce- 
ly saw a living soul, or heard a human 
voice. The incidents of prison-life, during 
this long space of time, were very few. A 
man enjoying liberty meets with more in the 
course of an hour ; but, if he lived half a cen- 
tury in the world, he would not suffer in his 
imagination and his heart, nor, perhaps, feel so 
much as a prisoner isolated and abandoned to 
himself. Were I to relate all the thoughts and 
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phantoms which haunted myiinagination, and 
the anguish that mj heart endured in that 
soKtary place, I could fill volumes, but those 
narratives would be equally melancholy and 
useless, and my memory, at this moment, is 
even reluctant in recalling them. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few words on my 
companions in misfortune, confined in the same 
prison with me, to which I shall add some par- 
ticulars relative to my mode of living in that 
captivity, and the few incidents which hap- 
pened to me until the time of my release. 

Siberia and Kamtschatka are the two 
great bastUes oi Russia. Schltisselburg, 
upon the Lake of Ladoga, is also a for- 
tress where they confine prisoners for life. 
It is there that the unfortunate Iwan was as- 
sassinated by the order of Catherine. The 
prison in which I was incarcerated formed 
part of the citadel of St. Petersburg, and was 
called the Secret Prison, It was used general- 
ly for state prisoners, during the time of their 
examination. I know not why they had de- 
parted from this rule in our case. On my 
arrival I found only two prisoners, of whom 
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Jean-Baptiste BormeaUy* the longest confin- 
ed, had been there two years before I came. 

* Jean Baptiste Bonneau, born at Montpellier in 
1739, entered, when very young, into diplomacy. In 
I7d0, he came to Poland as charge (t affaires of the 
Prince Xavier of Saxony, the son of Agustus III., king 
of Poland. After this he was actively engaged in the 
negotiations regarding the opening of the commerce of 
Poland with France, through the Black Sea, and ob- 
tained from the Polish Government measures favour- 
able to that project, by which he attracted the atten- 
tion of the French Government, and, in 1793, Mons. 
Descorches de la Croix^ the French Ambassador at 
Warsaw, being recalled, Mons. Bonneau was appoint- 
ed in his place. His long residence in Poland, his 
profound knowledge of the laws, manners, and lan- 
guage of the country, rendered him highly qualified to 
discharge those duties. He did not, however, per- 
form them long. The Russians having become s^ain 
masters of Warsaw, imprisoned Mons. Bonneau^ in the 
course of the same year, 1792, and all the papers of 
the French legation, which were in his hands, being 
seized, he was conducted as a prisoner to St. Peters- 
burg, where he remained four years in close captivity. 
Paul /., at his accession to the throne, released him, 
but he found that his wife and his daughter had sunk 
under the grief caused by his misfortunes. In Paris 
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lie was French Consul-General at Warsaw, 
was seized at the mansioiL of the French Em- 
bassy in that capital, about the end of the 

be was surrounded with Poles, who had taken 
refuge in France, to labour for the restoration of 
their country. Bonneau^ from being French Ambas- 
sador at Warsaw, became, I may say, Polish Ambassa- 
dor to the French republic. He shared the counsels, 
projects, and hopes of the Polish emigrants. On the 
occasion of the foundation of the Polish Legions, he 
wrote to General Dombrowski as follows : ** What sen- 
sitive heart, what man who can appreciate the illustrious 
and valiant nation, worthy of a happier lot, does not 
share with me the same sentiments ? Living for a long 
time amongst you, I have enjoyed the advantage of 
being able to appreciate you more highly, because I 
have been able to know you better. Your nation did 
too great honour to herself in falling, her existence be- 
comes too necessary to Europe to be forgotten. 
Accept my best wishes in that respect, and share 
the hope which animates me." He speaks with 
the same warmth in his letter addressed in 1798 
to General Bemadotte^ then the Ambassador of the 
French republic at the court of Vienna. " I thought, 
indeed, that among the interests intrusted at this mo- 
ment to your care, those of unhappy Poland, so impor- 
tant in themselves, and in respect to the general system, 
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year 1792, and was imprisoned afterwards, in 
spite of the laws of nations, because in his 
despatches, which had been intercepted at 
the time of the second partition of Poland, 
he spoke with horror and indignation of this 
act, and of the conduct of the Empress. He 
was a man of highly estimable qualities ; his 
mind was refined, and his heart sensitive ; a 

could not have be€n forgotten. I thought, moreover, 
and persuaded myself, that as I submitted, on my re- 
turn from my long captivity, a plan for the restoration 
of that interesting country, the views of which were 
not disapproved, the government might have resolv- 
ed to make use of it in the instructions with which 
they deemed it necessary to provide yon. On that sup- 
position, Citizen Ambassador, accept the offer of every 
aid in my power, and dispose of my services.** 
It is a singular thing, that a man, who had to at- 
tribute to Poland all his sufferings, the loss of his for- 
tune, the death of those who were dearest to his 
heart, his long captivity, should be ready to de- 
vote himself to that unhappy cause. We may just- 
ly apply to Mons. Bonneau the motto which the 
Poles now-a-days have [prefixed to the name of their 
noble friend, Lord Dudley Stuart : Causas non fata 
seqmr. Mons. Bonnmu died at Paris in March 1805. 
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good husband, father, and citizen, he suffered 
excessively from his position, being separated 
from his wife and daughter, who were very 
fond of him. I did not know that Mons. 
Bonneau wqb in that prison until the day after 
the departure of my friend Mostowski, the 
corporal having brought me a book of mine, 
I found in it these words written between 
the letters on the title-page : "Look in the 
table of contents." I looked in it, and found 
a short note from Mons. Bonneau, in which 
he told me that he had been imprisoned there 
for two years, and asked me how his wife and 
daughter were, saying that he intended to 
keep up a correspondence with me. In 
my answer, I consoled him the best way I 
could respecting the health and fate of his 
family ; as to our correspondence, the man- 
ner of performing it through the medium of 
books seemed to be dangerous, and I propos- 
ed to him the following channel. The com- 
modites were situated at the other end of the 
prison, and close to the front door. When a 
prisoner wanted to go there, he told the 
guard, who went out and cried to the sentinel 
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stationed at the door, Pv^toli? L e. "Is 
there any one in ?" and if he answered 
" No," the prisoner went out, followed by 
the guard, and the sentinel at the door 
placed himself opposite him; he retumedwith 
the same ceremonies.* I observed in the roof 



* The plan below, which we find drawn by Ntemce- 
wicz upon the margin of his manuscript, represents 
the prison in which he was confined. 
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of the commodites, which were very dark, a 
crevice between the laths and the cross-beam, 
sufficient to conceal a note safely ; I counted 
the laths to the spot where they formed this 
little crevice, and described it well to Mons. 
Bonneau, so as to avoid every mistake. 

A few months after, when I was allowed to 
have pen and ink, we wrote continually to 
each other, through this medium, without 
ever being discovered. The Gazette of Ham- 
burg was sent me sometimes, and, as he did 
not know German, I wrote him extracts 
from it. We also disputed, now and then, 
upon political topics. Bonneau, although far 
from being a wild democrat, seemed still to 
approve the conquests that his nation was 
pursuing : I maintained, on the other hand, 
that this excessive ambition might compro- 
mise, and perhaps terminate in the ruin of the 
cause for which they had undertaken both the 
revolution and the war, namely, the cause of 
liberty. 

When I left the prison I used every means 
to get Mons. Bonneau also liberated, and he 
was released ten days after me. 
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The second prisoner, whom I found on my 
arriyal, was a stranger to me. All that I 
could learn of him through Mons. Bonneau 
was, that he seemed to be a Frenchman, and 
was imprisoned for having arrived at St. 
Petersburg without a passport. After six 
months of hard captivity, his mind became de- 
ranged; they sent him to an hospital, but 
scarcely had he recovered, when they put 
him again into prison, and he relapsed into 
a state worse than ever. He was not how- 
ever cured this time in an hospital, but kept 
in prison. Sometimes he was quiet and ap- 
peared stupefied; but now and then the house 
resoimded with his cries and bowlings. Of- 
ten he chanted the mass and vespers in a beau- 
tiful voice I saw him once passing through 
the corridor, when the guard opened the 
door for his going out; he seemed to be 
twenty-five years old, and to have a very fine 
countenance, but pale and worn out. Al- 
though he was not fond of reading, I sent 
him my books, and he spoiled several of them 
unintentionally, for it seems that he wrote 
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something on them, and the officer, without 
any ceremony, tore the leaves out. I per- 
ceived, however, once in a book which was 
brought back from him, words written with 
blood, as he was not allowed to have either 
pen or ink. I could not well make out what 
he wished to say ; but it was something like 
the words : " I am Karpea^'' and then, " it 
is for you that I am here Pol..." I sincerely 
pitied the condition of this unfortunate young 
man. When he made too much noise and 
disobeyed, they were often so cruel as to 
flog him. They gave him one shilling per 
day for his food, he had some milk in the 
morning, and soup with a piece of meat for 
dinner and supper ; the half of this little was 
stolen by the officer. 

When I was released, I related to those 
Poles who had some influence, the me- 
lancholy fate of this young man, and beg- 
ged them to use their interest in his be- 
half; but as I left the town soon after, I was 
not able to ascertain what became of him. 
They put Mens. Kapoatas into the cell 
which was left by my friend Mostowaki, who 
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had been brought in at the same time. He 
was a rich banker, bom in Hungary, and 
established for a long time at Warsaw. He 
had a small, weak body, but an uncom- 
monly firm and energetic character. It might 
be said of him that the blade wore out the 
scabbard. The activity of his mind, and the 
violence of his passions, had annihilated half 
of the little physical power which nature had 
bestowed upon him. He enjoyed great credit 
among the citizens of our capital, and was 
one of the most zealous and generous defend- 
ers of the national cause. With all this, he 
had the art or happiness not to offend his 
inquisitors too much by his answers to their 
questions; but he was not on that account 
better treated.* 

Two months after his arrival at this 

• When he reproachingly told Samoilow, that accord- 
ing to the capitulation of Warsaw, and Suwaroiu's word 
of honour, who, in the name of his sovereign, had gua- 
ranteed an amnesty to the citizens of the capital, he 
never expected to he seized and shut up in a prison, 
Somoilow answered, with truly admirable frankness : 
** State reasons know neither good faith nor justi ce, " 
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wretched prison, he was attacked by ter- 
rible fits of epilepsy. Being separated from 
him only by a wall, at a time when I least 
expected, I heard him all at once uttering 
dreadful cries, rolling on the floor, and strug- 
gling with his illness, without being able to 
assist him. It was the most cruel sensation I 
ever felt. Kapostas' health was soon so 
much shaken by those fits, that the physi- 
cian, at last fearing for his life, remonstra- 
ted with Samoilow ; but all he could ob- 
tain for the prisoner was permission to walk 
upon the draw-bridge for half an hour every 
day during fine weather, accompanied by 
his guard. This relief, however insignifi- 
cant it appeared, did him a great deal of 
good, and his fits became less frequent. 

Man, abandoned to solitary life, and hav- 
ing for his companion his imagination alone, 
has more than one danger to fear ; for this 

This political creed, professed by all despots, ought to 
be engraven upon marble and brass, for the benefit of 
nations — (Note of the Author.) 
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imagination, which at first amuses us by the 
yariety of its dreams and phantoms, is soon fix- 
ed, frequently upon a single image or favourite 
object, magnifies it beyond measure, and, fin- 
ally, drives every other idea out of our head, 
and leads our reason entirely astray. Ka- 
postal had naturally a great bias for meta- 
physics and occult sciences ; he knew He- 
brew ; the works of the Rabbis treating on 
the Cabala, and those of iScAepAer and the ifefar- 
tinists had entirely turned his head. He be- 
lieved that by subjecting himself to a certain 
mode of living, using a certain food, isolating 
his thoughts and heart from every aiFection 
and every foreign idea, and by combining some 
verses of the Bible for conjuring, he should 
be able to communicate with invisible spi- 
rits, to unveil the secrets hidden from the 
eyes of the vulgar, to transfer himself into the 
empyrean regions, and to see, in fine, the 
Author of the universe, and converse vrith 
him. Every day, at sunset, I heard him pro- 
nouncing his Hebrew evocations, and, al- 
though the spirits did not answer him, he be- 
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lieved simply that he had combined impro- 
perly his verses from the Bible, and never 
was discouraged. He had another, and 
much more useful occupation ; this was, to 
teach his servant to read and write. He al- 
so explained to him the Holy Scriptures, but 
in his own way, for he pretended that the 
words of Scripture were always symbolical, 
and that their true sense was only known by 
those who were conversant in the science of 
the Cabala. We lived together as good 
neighbours, and corresponded with each 
other now and then. He was released two 
days after me. 

The last of the Polish prisoners brought at 
the same time with Kapostds, was Kilinski. 
He was a shoemaker by trade, but, bom with 
boldness, activity, and a truly popular elo- 
quence, he became a personage of distinc- 
tion, as soon as the revolution, and especially 
the insurrection at Warsaw, had shewn the 
people his importance and powers. Ten 
thousand operatives and shopmen were 
obedient to his voice. It was quite natural 

M 
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that the commander of such an army could 
no longer be looked upon afi a shoemaker. 
He promised to levy a regiment from the 
citizens of Warsaw, was made their Colonel, 
and nothing could have been done better ; 
for he procured at first one thousand men to 
our army, and then, being engaged with his 
military duties, he seldom attended the coun- 
cU, of which he was a member, thus sparing 
us many disputes and delays in the de- 
bates. It was strange to see young men of 
the first families, who held but the commi&- 
sion of Lieutenant or Captain, calling upon 
Colonel Kilinaki in the business of the ser- 
vice, and paying him all the respect due to 
hia rank. People wondered at those thinga 
in France ; but in Poland, where the aristo- 
cracy was at its zenith, and the people were 
scarcely looked upon, such an instance struck 
many with horror. 

Kilinski, retaining the pjtopensities of his 
early profession, was in the habit of getting 
tipsy ; and having once a dispute with Co- 
lonel Granowaki, he gave orders to his re- 
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giment to take arms, and wished to attack 
that of his adversary. He was, however, an 
excellent man, and far from having the san- 
guinary character of certain popular mon- 
sters at that time in France. 

The Russians apparently endeavoured to 
make Kilinshi expiate, by a thousand insults, 
the crime of his having been a Colonel. 
They gave him but 25 kopeifcas per day. He 
bore his misfortune, however, with courage, 
abd amused me often with his letters to Ka- 
postas, which the latter gave me to read. 
Their style was not at all that of a Colonel, 
but rather that of a shoemaker. He felt 
most the want of female society, and this was 
the object of all his complaints; as to de- 
cency, Petr<miu8 is a vestal compared with 
him. He wrote also his own life, very inter- 
esting from its naivete, and pourtraying well 
the manners of our people. Fearing that it 
might be discovered, I advised him to burn 
the chapter describing the part he had taken 
in the revolution, as he applied in it the same 
epithets to the Empress as if she had been the 
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wife of a cobbler. He observed religiously 
all holy-days, even the carnival. On 
Shrove-Tuesday he put on his best Polish 
dress, with a beautiful girdle, embroidered 
with gold and silk, and all this to go to the 
commodites, for the poor fellow could go no- 
where else. He was released at the same 
time as Kapostas. 

During the whole time of my captivity 
there were only three other persons brought 
into our prison. The first of them in the 
month of August 1795. I learnt afterwards 
that this was a young man who had been for- 
merly in Potemkin's service, and who, I 
know not for what reason, had disclosed to 
the government how Madame Branicka had 
taken into her possession Prince Potemkin*s 
diamonds, of which the latter had a full chest, 
belonging partly to the Empress and partly 
to himself. Branicka, his niece, who was 
with him at the time of his death, carried off 
the finest of them. The Empress, and the 
heirs of Potemkin, and amongst them Sa- 
moilow, being equally interested in their re- 
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covery, shut up this young man only to 
frighten him, and thus to compel him to dis- 
close fiirther particulars relative to this rob- 
bery ; seeing, however, that he knew nothing 
more than what he had at first declared, they 
released him at the end of a fortnight. 
Branicka, the favourite and confidente of the 
Empress, loved and treated by her as her 
own sister, was put out of favour, and exiled 
to her estates o{ Bialocerkiew, Thus hea- 
ven apparently wished to punish, in the wife, 
the criminal ambition of her husband.* 

In the month of July 1796, two other pri- 
soners had been brought. Their examina- 
tion lasted more than six weeks. Samoilow 
came three times himself to examine them, 
and a day scarcely elapsed without their 
having a visit from Makarow, Sometimes 
they were taken from prison at 12 o'clock at 

* Xavier Branicki^ Grand- General of Poland, a 
famous partisan of Russia, to whom the author alludes 
here, was one of the leading men in the confederation 
of Targowica, odious in the memory of every true 
Pole. 
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night, to be broiight before ^e court. These 
nightly visits recalled always to me the mys- 
teries and horrors of the Holy Inquisitioii. 
The length and activity of these proceedings 
proved that they attached great importance 
to them, and that the case of the prisoners 
must have been very intricate. At length, on 
the 14th of September, Makarow came 
again to examine one of the prisoners. 
During the examination, he raised his voice, 
which shewed us that he was very angry ; 
and after an hour's altercation, I saw two sol- 
diers dragging one of those unfortunate pri- 
soners to the casemates, where heart-rend- 
ing cries were soon heard, and I could not 
doubt that they were extorting answers under 
the rack or bastinad-o. The yeUings of this 
unhappy man were very painful to my feelings. 
Voltaire, however, and other philosopheS" 
courtiers, have elevated the immortal Co- 
therine to the skies for having, as they say, 
abolished the torture ! 

After my enlargement, I learnt from Bussian 
officers themselves, that one of those prisoners 
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was a cashier, and another a counsellor in the 
loan bank, both genileinen and fathers of fami- 
lies. A deficit of 600,000 roubles was found 
in the bank. These inferior functionaries acted 
only by the orders of theirminister, who alone 
was guilty ; they underwent, however, the 
punishment. Paul L caused them to be re- 
leased. 

We learnt also, afterwards, that our pri- 
son, old, and built entirely of wood, was con- 
structed by Peter the Great, and that the first 
prisoner who had been shut up in it was his 
own son Alexis, put to death by that cruel 
hero. Beniowski had been also there, but 
only during a fortnight, being, after that 
time, exiled to Siberia. He occupied the 
same room I lived in. Foreigners of dis- 
tinction, officers, priests, had lingered there 
in turn, but few of them had remained so 
long as we, as their fate had been imme- 
diately decided on. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRISON LIFB. 

Mo8towski*8 note. — Every hope vanished. — Seve- 
rities towards Niemcewicz, — His occupations. — 
His dreams. — Mostowski sends him books. — Anec- 
dote. — He is allowed to write. — His literary labours. 
— The fare of the prisoners. — Niemcewicz's health 
is impaired. — He plays at ball. — Salutary influence' 
of this exercise. — He becomes intimate with the sol- 
diers Character of their officer, Praporszczyk^ or 

ensign. — His atrocities. — Fate of the unfortunate 
soldiers composing the guard of the prisoners. — 
Niemcewicz succeeds in forwarding by them two 
notes to General Kosciuazho, 

Mostowski, on leaving our prison, had pro- 
mised me the influence of his lady, and every 
possible endeavour to snatch me, at least, from 
the prison in which I was, and to obtain per- 
mission to remove me to that in which he 
was himself. Eight or ten days after he left, 
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he sent me a few books. With what eager- 
ness did I look for the place marked with 
the point of a pin, and what was my joy 
when I foimd it! With what impatience 
did I wait the evening and the candle, to be 
able to read what he had written I At last, 
the long wished for light arrived; my servant, 
who was in the secret, amused the soldiers, 
and whilst the latter had their backs turned to 
me, I dexterously took the marked leaf, and 
passed it several times over the flame. The red 
letters appeared, but, alas! they told me sad 
news. My friend informed me that his lady 
had obtained, after many entreaties, and much 
trouble, permission to see him twice, for a 
quarter of an hour, but always in the presence 
of two officers, appointed ad hoc : that he 
had, however, found means to write now and 
then to her ; that she had laboured with all 
the zeal, which friendship only can exert, to 
rescue me from the prison in which I was, 
and to alleviate my position as much as pos- 
sible, but that she was answered, that if my 
revolutionary offences were not greater than 
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thcNse of G&L&r prisoners, my personal hatred 
towards the Empress, the insulting speeches 
which I had made in the Diet against her, my 
satirical talking of her, and, in fine, my suiimo- 
sity against all the Poles attached to Russia, 
deserved even greater severities than those I 
endured. Mostowski, for fear of grieving 
me too much, added nothing to what I have 
just said ; but when we were free, he told 
me that Savnmlow, after having enumerated 
all the complaints of the Russians against me, 
passed s^itence on me as follows : '' Let no 
one speak to me of Niemcewicz again, for to 
speak of him in the presence of the Empress, 
is to spoil the cause of all the Poles." Mas- 
towskVa note touched me deeply ; I saw that 
there was no hope for me during the life-time 

of an Empress who persecuted me so severely. 
The event proved how far I was right in my 
supposition. My only consolation was in the 
reflection, that the same offences, for which 
they exercised so many severities towards 
me, were so many titles to the esteem of all 
honest men. I had spoken against the Em- 
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press with vehemence and bktemefiB; but 
how could I speak with respect of her, who, 
.with gaiety in her heart, took pleasure in 
loading my country with all sorts of eyil, and 
finished at last by annihilating it ? Could I 
like, could I flatter her favourites, who were 
the accomplices, and often the authors of all 
those atrocities ? As a representative of the 
nation, could I spare the opulent traitors who 
united themselves openly with the enemies 
of my country,— nay, was I not even obUged 
to persecute them with all the indignation 
which crime inspires ? I suffered much, it is 
true ; but I am so strongly persuaded of the 
uprightness of my conduct, that if the same 
events were to take place again, I should not 
act otherwise ; not from obstinacy, but be- 
cause it appears to me the only course 
worthy of an honest man and a good citizen. 
All the Polish prisoners were certainly 
flattered with the hope of approaching en- 
largement, either because it was intended to 
release them after some time, or from some 
compassion left in the hearts of our guards. 
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I alone had been excepted, and they seemed 
to wish to deprive me of hope. I endeavour- 
ed, therefore, to arm myself with all my 
courage, and to fill up my time in the best 
manner I could. But, in spite of aU that, 
the hours dragged slowly on and appeared 
centuries ; the nights, especially, were cruel. 
The want of exercise, an unwholesome atmo- 
sphere, and, above all, continual mental agi- 
tation, deprived me almost constantly of 
sleep. Stretched upon my bed, I counted 
sadly the hours and quarters struck by the 
fortress clock ; this music became intolerable 
to me ; I would have a thousand times pre- 
ferred silence. In summer, the melancholy 
tunes which the soldiers sang upon the ram- 
parts of the fortress, sunk me in pleasing 
sadness ; but the very snoring of my Francis 
and the corporal would have prevented me 
from sleeping, in every season, had I even 
been much inclined. 

The other prisoners had only one soldier for 
their guard ; as a very flattering distinction, I 
had two in my room. It is true, however, that 
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the corporal could sleep, and that the soldier 
only wasobUgedtowatchme. When I became 
acquainted with my guards, I asked them why 
they watched me so strictly, even during the 
night, and when the prison was bolted on 
every side. " That you may not play any 
trick to your soul," was their answer. Ah ! 
it is in the silence and darkness of night, that 
the imagination of a poor prisoner works most 
actively ; being deprived of all natural and 
possible means of escaping, he desires impos- 
sible ones. How many times during these 
awful and sleepless nights I wished for the 
days of miracles and fairies! How often 
I longed to be able to render myself invi- 
sible, and to transfer myself where I pleas- 
ed. By these means how I would frame 
plans for freeing Poland ; how I would achieve 
our liberation, and punish that abominable 
Catherine, rendering her a hundred-fold the 
evils which she had made my unhappy coun- 
try endure. Towards morning exhausted na- 
ture regained her rights, and I slept until 
seven o'clock ; then I dressed myself, combed 
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my beard, washed it repeatedly with cold 
water, and breakfasted. If it was the day on 
which I expected books from my friend Mos- 
taiOBH, with what impatience I clang to my 
window to see the corporal passing who 
should bring me my parcel. I wad obliged, 
however, to wait two or three hoiurs until the 
subaltern officer had examined all the leaves, 
one after another. But I was quite easy on 
that score, the smaU point of the pin being as^ 
imperceptible as the letters written in sym- 
pathetie ink. 

They brought me oiice the complete 
works of Bemardin de Saint Pierre, with 
the exception of the first volume. I insist- 
ed that they should give me it, but they 
tried to evade my request. Two, three hours 
passed ; no book. At length the officer 
brought it ; " Tell me," said I frankly, taking 
it, " why have you detained this volume ?" 
" There was something written in it,*' replied 
he, " and I have orders not to give you such 
a book. Being unable to make oat the writ- 
ing, I S€tot it to Alexander-Siemtanowicz, the 
Inspector of the prison, who ako finding the 
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sentence nnintelligible, took the book to Pro- 
curator General Samoilow's^ but he under- 
stood it no better, and this increaaed his sus- 
picion." In short, the book passed through 
the hands of many great personages of the 
empire, who all agreed that the sentence 
must be written in a mysterious language, 
and as they at last remembered that the old 
metropolitan Bishop of St. Petersburg was 
a learned philologer, they sent him the caba- 
listic writing; and it was he who at last 
passed the definitive sentence in this matter, 
declaring that the words in question were 
written in a known language, and that they 
contained nothing dangerous to the Gracious 
Sovereign of all the Russias. Being anxious 
to know what it was that could so long pu^ 
zle the learned' and the great of the realm, 
I took the book, opened it, and found to- my 
great surprize the following words : " Ex It- 
bris Stanislai Soholnicki I " For the first 
time since my imprisonment I laughed, and 
laughed heartily. This then is the empire 
where, according to Voltaire, the arts and 
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sciences had taken refuge ! I return to my 
dismal diary* 

During a long time, books were my only 

occupation, as they gave me neither pen nor 

ink. I will try to recollect those which I 
read, during all my long captivity : — 

Histoire Generale des Voyages 24 vols. 

Condillac, I think 26 

CEuvres de Bernardin de Saint- Pierre 6 

(Euvres de Charles Bonnet 10 

Ferguson's History of Rome, in 4" 2 

Hame*s History of England 8 

Pope's "Works 8 

Swift 8 

Odyss^e d*Horaere 1 

Wealth of Nations, by Smith 5 

Plutarch 15 

Horace....^ 2 

Virgil 2 

Ovid 3 

Voyage de Coxe 4 

Voyage aux iles Pelew, in-4' 1 

Voyage du Capitaine Bligh 1 

Voyage du Capitaine Dixon ^ 2 

Romans de Voltaire 3 

Other Novels, about 20 
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Darwin's Works 2 vols. 

Watson's History of Philip the Second.. 2 

Sterne 3 

Monthly Catalogue 10 

Other works, of which I do not remember 

the titles 50 

Total 218 vols. 

My companions in captivity having money 
at their disposal, were able to furnish them- 
selves amply with books, and to lend them 
to me ; their number, however, for a lonely 
man, shut up during two years, was not, as 
may be seen, very considerable. It may be 
thought, perhaps, that a man, sheltered from 
every kind of distraction, ought to derive 
much more benefit from his reading than he 
who lives in the world; but that does not 
seem to be the case, except when retirement 
is voluntary. When it is forced, when the 
mind is restless, the memory disturbed, and 
the attention fixed always on our sufferings, 
reading is not sufficiently enjoyed, and only 
indifferently profitable. I should, however, be 

N 
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ungrateful, if I did not confess that in books 
I found my greatest resource and comfort, 
during the time of my captivity. 

At length, after afew months, the use of pens, 
ink, and paper, was allowed to me. Though 
I had made it a rule to confine myself strictly 
to translations, still my heart, overflowing with 
so many dismal associations, arising from my 
own situation, and stiU more from that of 
my unhappy country, I wrote three Elegies ; 
the first on the battle of Macieiowice ; the 
second, on my journey to St Petersburg ; and 
the third, on our prison and the disasters of 
Poland. I took for my motto this verse of 
Ovid: 

" Flebilii est status mens uti flebile carmen." 

These three Elegies contained nothing offen- 
sive to our tyrants, and were written with 
my left hand, for the right one withered per- 
ceptibly, and I had no strength in its fingers. 
If I had indulged my own private feelings, I 
would have written very strong things, but 
the consequences which I knew would have 
followed this, and the experience acquired 
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by miafortime, deterred me at the very time 
when this desire prompted me. I returned 
then to my first idea of occupying myself only 
with translations, and, accordingly, I tran- 
slated into Polish : the Chaumiire Indienne 
by Bemardin de St. Pierre ; Johnson's Ras- 
selas, Plutarch's Life of Cato of Utica, 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, Voltaire's Ce qui 
plait aux Dames, and Racine's Tragedy 
Athalie, I began afterwards a Polish novel, 
under the title of Bielawski's* Memoirs, of 
which I finished only two parts ; I wrote near- 
ly twenty fables in verse, and a tale in Swift's 
style, called the Cupboard. The latter was a 
satire against the foolish ambition and licen- 
tious life of the Empresses, but I soon burnt 
it. Lastly, IwroteanEclogue between Russian 
shepherds, perhaps the strongest pieceof irony 
and burlesque that my brain had ever brought 
forth. After my release, I gave those manu- 
scripts to my friends Marshal Potocki and 

* Bielawski, a poor versifier, who lived under the 
reign of Stanislaus-Augustus^ was an object of ridicule 
and inexhaustible pleasantry among his contemporaries. 
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Mostowski ; a part of them remained also in 
the hands of Madame Dzialynska, and on my 
arrival in America, I found among my papers 
only the rough sketch of my translation of 
Pope's Rape of the Lock.* 

A few months before I was set at liberty, 
Makarow allowed me to use a lead pencil, 
and to draw; but not being permitted to 
have a pen-knife, I was obliged, whenever 
my pencil became blunt, to give it to the 
corporal to mend. One may imagine how 
tedious and troublesome this was ; I bye 
and bye got a knife from Kapostas, 
which, having hidden carefully, I used only 
when my soldiers were out of my room. Al- 
though I had a taste for drawing, I had 
never an opportunity of improving in that 
delightful accomplishment. In prison, the 

* I remember the volume of Pope, containing this 
delightful poem, was sent to me in prison, with a notice 
that I could not keep it more than three days. I im- 
mediately took a fancy to translate it, and resolved 
therefore to copy the whole English poem, and then 
to translate from this copy. 
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weakness of my right hand, which trembled 
excessively, rendered my drawings yet worse, 
and more rough, but still it was an agree- 
able pastime for a prisoner, 

I never dined before four o'clock, conse- 
quently for the most part by candle-light. 
They sent for my dinner to Orlow's palace, on 
the other side of the river, whither General 
Kosciuszko had been removed; it was always 
brought frozen, and it required a long time 
to warm it in the casemates. The Empress, 
who was liberal even in her cruelties, had 
said, that as our expenses were defrayed by 
her, she wished that we should be provided 
for sumptuously. This was an excellent 
opportunity for the officers, who were con- 
cerned, to defraud the treasury in a most 
scandalous manner. Every month the bills 
they made up amounted to I do not know 
how many thousand roubles. We should 
have lived like princes ; we did not, however ; 
but I must confess that we fared as gentle- 
men who were very well off : our dinner was 
composed of soup, boiled beef, entree, roast- 
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beef, pastry, and a bottle of wine or porter ; 
it was much for prisoners. But do we think 
of good cheer when we have no liberty ? As 
for myself, I cared so little for it, that when 
the communication was interrupted, in conse- 
quence of the state of the river, and they gave 
us herrings, cheese, and beer, I scarcely no- 
ticed any diiference. I ate very little ; so did 
my servant ; and our portions were then de- 
voured by the officer and his soldiers. They 
helped me to meat cut in large pieces, which^ 
as I had neither knife nor fork, I was obliged 
to tear with my fingers. My moustache 
and beard annoyed me much during my meals. 
After dinner, they left us long in darkness ; 
and I employed this time in taking a walk. I 
had chosen the diagonal line across my room 
as the longest, being abouteight small paces. I 
walked absorbed in melancholy thought. I 
often intended to walk so many thousandpaces ; 
I counted them, but nearly always erred in my 
calculation, and fell again intomyreveries. By 
dint of walking in the same diagonal line, I 
impressed on it, in the course of two years, a 
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path which was nearly a quarter of an inch be- 
lowthelevelofthefloor. The sight of this must, 
I think, have caused my successor to tremble. 
During fine summer nights, I sat at the 
window, and there, with my head lean- 
ing upon the bars, and my eyes fixed up- 
on a part of the firmament, which was visible 
between the prison and the waUs of the fort- 
ress, I remained whole hours lost in the 
sweetest rereries ; and whilst my body was 
enchained in that dismal prison, my thought 
took its flight, and wandered from one end of 
the universe to the other. I saw the places so 
dear to my memory, Italy, that country which 
I had lately left to join the army, the tombs, 
the majestic ruins of Rome, the embalmed 
villas of Florence, that beautiful city, where, 
amidst the master-pieces of art, I passed days 
without cloud, days pure as the sky of that 
happy clime. At another time, afiilcting re- 
collections snatched me from these sweet il- 
lusions : my country, whose prosperity had, 
during many years, been the only object of 
my labours and exertions, now torn and 
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divided ; my father, my kindred and friends, 
perhaps as ignorant of my fate as I was of 
theirs, were present to my mind, such reflec- 
tions plunged me into melancholy, and often 
wrung tears from my eyes. One night, when 
abandoned to my own thoughts, I was sitting 
up longer than usual, I heard from afar sounds 
of wind instruments. I supposed, at first, that 
it was a mere illusion ; but by degrees those 
sounds seemed to approach and to become 
more distinct ; I heard, at last, the serenade 
from Don Juan, the opera which was so often 
performed at Warsaw; then I heard again the 
sounds at a distance, then they died away 
entirely, and every thing fell again into si- 
lence. It may be imagined what recollections 
this music awoke, what sensations it excited 
in a prisoner who had scarcely heard a human 
voice for two years. 

My health, before my imprisonment pretty 
robust, was much affected by want of air and 
exercise, and by the sorrows I had experi- 
enced. I had attacks of weakness and gid- 
diness, with continual qualms, profuse per- 
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spiration over all my body, and continual 
fever and thirst. I drank incessantly, which 
still increased my illness and weakened my 
stomach. From this time I must date the 
origin of a cruel malady, which has poisoned 
since so many moments of my life, I mean ner- 
vous aifection. I asked for a surgeon ; they 
sent me a young empty coxcomb, who felt 
my pulse, and whilst strengthening medi- 
cines were necessary, prescribed herbs. 
I entreated them that they would allow 
me to go out with a soldier for a walk, at 
least for a quarter of an hour, but they 
refused. 

This, as well as every other severity to 
which I was subjected, made me often 
reflect how barbarous the conduct of 
certain governments is towards state pri- 
soners, that class of unfortunate individuals, 
who, deprived of the protection of laws, and 
the ordinary forms of justice, are pursued, 
arrested, and condemned at the arbitrary will, 
suspicion, nay, even caprice, of one sole being 
who has unlimited power. At the same time 
accuser and judge, after having gratified his 
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vengeance, and deprived man of liberty, his 
most valuable blessing, should he still tyran- 
nize over him, and destroy him in his prison 
slowly inch by inch? Has he not sufficiently 
punished by confinement, and by beingdepriv- 
ed of the means of disturbing the conmiunity, 
or provoking the vengeance of the tyrant T 
Haa he not done enough for his own security ? 
If the prisoner is guilty, is it by torment that 
he can be corrected ? Ah ! how little these 
despots know human nature ! It is not by 
exasperating man that he can be reformed. 
The tenderness of compassion, the voice of 
friendship and mildness ; these are the means 
to bring man back to the path of virtue, from 
which he has had the misfortune to be led 
astray. But how much more odious those 
cruelties become when he who exercises 
them can appeal neither to civil nor interna- 
tional law in the indictment of his victim. 
Those famous state reasons, the argument so 
powerful by which Samoilow and his like cut 
short all the remonstances that were made 
to them, could neither justify the oppression 
that we experienced, nor even, considering 
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things from their point of view, prove the least 
necessity for it. Supposing Poland, torn in tat- 
ters, and that these, stitched to three different 
empires, and guarded by numerous armies, did 
not appear to them sufficiently sheltered from 
our intrigues, state reasons might bid them 
apprehend us, and shut us up in a fortress to 
prevent us from escaping ; but what reason, 
what necessity had they for isolating and 
tormenting us, each separately, for depriving 
us even of the consolation of suffering to- 
gether? Could seven prisoners, disarmed, 
crippled, weakened by sufferings and sor- 
rows, and surrounded with guards, be dan- 
gerous in their prison ? Could they conspire 
against the Gracious Sovereign, or excite dis- 
turbances in either her old or new dominions ? 
Would the safety of the Empress and her 
loyal subjects be compromised if a prisoner 
had the liberty of breathing fresh air, and 
seeing the daylight for a quarter of an hour ? 
I ask a thousand pardons of the immortal 
Catherine's eulogists, but in the little cruel- 
ties which she exercised over us, T see nothing 
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either great or immortal: it was the mere spite 
of an old woman, equally vain and vindic- 
tive.* 

It must be remarked, that Russia was the 
only country where a prisoner was refiised 
even the small favour of breathing fresh air. 
Every prisoner in the Bastille was allowed to 
walk during an hour upon the terrace. I 
have seen, in Newgate, villains, assassins, con- 

• General Kosciuszko did not endure the severe 
treatment which they had exercised towards us. As 
they wished to consider him rather as an innocent and 
passive instrument, than as a ringleader of the revolu- 
tion, they pitied him for having been the victim of dan- 
gerous heads, such as ours. They paid him every 
possible attention ; he had, first, for his prison, the 
house of the commander of the fortress, and then was 
removed to Orlotv's palace. He had a carriage at his 
command, and went out when he wished, accompanied 
by a Russian officer ; he took airings in the garden in a 
rolling chair, and, at last, they gave him a master-turner 
to teach him turning, for which he had taken a liking. 
Of all the Polish prisoners he was the only one who 
was a favourite of the Empress, 
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demned to die upon the scaffold , walking duiing 
whole days in the court of the prison, and 
talking with their parents, relatives, and 
friends. Nay, even Robespierre, one of those 
monsters of cruelty which heaven vomits in 
its wrath, allowed his victims to breathe fresh 
air, and left them the comfort of being visit- 
ed and consoled in their prison by their 
wives, children, and relatives. It was re- 
served to Catherine to improve on the cruel- 
ties of Robespierre. It was chiefly this want 
of exercise and fresh air which undermined my 
health, depressed my spirits, rendered study, 
reading, and I may say even my existence, bur- 
densome. I quote only one instance, which 
will prove how dreadful my condition was. 
One day, after dinner, being in this state of de- 
pression and heaviness, and unable either to 
read or write, I threw myself upon my bed and 
fell asleep. When I awoke, I heard the 
clock striking six. Well, the idea of having 
spent two hours without feeling the weight 
of my chains, of having, in oblivion of my 
misfortunes, diminished by two hours the 
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tiine destined for mj sufferings, was enough 
to fill my heart with joy. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. Conscious that exer- 
cise was by all means indispensable to me, I 
fell upon the idea of making myself a ball for 
playing. I picked up, accordingly, all the 
hair which fell in handfuls from my head, 
added to it that of my beard, and my servant 
made me a ball of it ; every morning I play- 
ed with it for an hour, so as to be tired, and 
to perspire copiously over all my body ; I then 
changed my linen and reposed. It is, per- 
haps, to this school-boy exercise that I am 
indebted, not for having borne my captivity 
with less difficulty, but even for having sur- 
vived it. 

The kindness with which I treated my 
guards, and the compassion I showed for 
their condition, which was almost as much 
to be pitied as my own, won me, at last, their 
confidence and affection. One of my suffer- 
ings in this prison was to see every day the 
oruel treatment to which these poor fellows 
were condemned. Paul Iwanowicz, th^ 
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commanding officer, was a brutal fellow, 
uniting the vices of a barbarian with those of 
an upstart. A peasant by birth, he had risen 
to the rank of Praporszczyh, or ensign, by an 
advantageous marriage which he had made 
with the coachman's daughter of the Procu- 
rator-GeneraL The good fortune of being a 
Praporszczyk seemed to him so unexpected, 
so inconceivable, so much above all his ex- 
pectations, that to convince himself that it 
was not an illusion or a dream, he exercised 
continually the privileges of his rank, which 
consisted in having the power to flog his 
poor soldiers at his pleasure. Hardly a single 
day elapsed without my seeing these horrible 
punishments; they took place before the 
casemates, opposite my window : they strip- 
ped the poor fellow of his uniform, and 
whilst the Praporszczyk held his watch in 
his hand, a Serjeant and a corporal struck him 
in turn, with sticks a^ thick as a man's finger. 
Often the shirt of the unfortunate delinquent 
was saturated with blood. Oppressed with 
grief, I turned my eyes and left the window, 
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but the cries of these poor fellows followed 
me, and rent my heart. The pmiishment is 
not measured in Russia by the number of 
blows, but by the time. They flog a quarter 
of an hour, twenty minutes, half an hour, and 
sometimes more. Anybody except a Rus- 
sian would breathe his last under such a 
torture. 

I often remonstrated with the Prapor- 
szczyk upon his barbarous conduct ; I used 
all my arguments, and endeayoured to move 
his humanity and compassion, but it was 
preaching to a deaf man. He always answer- 
ed me, that it was the custom, that he was 
obliged to do as others did, and that, having 
been a private, he had received himself thou- 
sands of strokes, and knew by experience that 
it did not do so much harm as was believed. 
Seeing that all my arguments were ineffectual, 
and knovring that he was superstitious, I tried 
to alarm his conscience. '* Remember Paul 
IwamrwicZy' said I once to him, " that the 
Author of the imiverse, the Judge of all we 
do here, the great St. Nicholas (here he 
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bowed,) records all our good and bad actions, 
that he rewards a hundred fold the former, but 
also punishes a hundred fold the latter. 
On the terrible day of judgment he will ask 
you to account for the tears and blood you 
have caused to be shed. You know what 
awaits reprobate souls ; think of the punish- 
ments, think of the torments which are re- 
served for them in the depths of hell." He 
became thoughtful, and answered: Chtozh 
dielat I Chtozh dielat ! What shall I do! what 
shall I do ! It seemed, however, that this 
last argument was not vnthout effect; the 
flogging for some time became less frequent 
and less cruel, but this relaxation was of 
short continuance, and he soon commenced 
punishing again in the most barbarous man- 
ner. This man was naturally bad, and 
took pleasure in tormenting others. He 
robbed the prisoners, or rather the public 
treasury, in everything that passed through 
his hands, he took delight in retaining our 
books, and playing all sorts of tricks. The 

soldiers hated him as well as the prisoners ; 

o 
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tliose who were with me, and who had been 
left for more than twelve months without 
being relieved, perceiving my discretion, and 
the interest which I took in their fate, came, 
during the absence of the Praporazczyk, to 
pour their complaints and their bitter sorrows 
into my bosom. They had been taken, for the 
most part, from the remotest provinces of 
the empire, were married, and had children ; 
most of them, seized and enlisted soon after 
marriage, had not seen their wives and chil- 
dren for many years, and did not even hear 
from them, or at least very seldom. We had 
our mutual complaints. I endeavoured to 
console them, and as I had no money, I gave 
them my clothes, linen, everything that was 
not indispensable to me. Nothing inspires 
greater confidence, nothing links men more 
closely than common misfortune ! Every- 
thing that they learnt, they communicated to 
me secretly. I even prevailed on them to 
take my two notes to General Kosciuszko, in 
which I described to him my situation, and 
the almost unprecedented severities to wliich 
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I was subjected. I requested him to ask the 
Empress that I might be removed to his 
prison, being sure that, in consequence of 
the great regard which she had for him, his 
request would have every chance of success. 
He answered me the first time with many 
protestations of friendship, but without saying 
whether he would do what I proposed to 
him, and finally begged me not to write to 
him, lest I should compromise him. The 
second time, more than six months after, he 
only ordered his negro to tell me, verbally, 
that he had received my note. 
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THE RELEASE. 
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— The Emperor Paul at Kosciuszko*8» — Niemcewicz 
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reigD. — Character of Paul I. — Kosciuszko takes 
leave of him. — Departure for America.— Postscript. 

Thus passed days, months, and years ; their 
monotony and awful silence being interrupt- 
ed only by reports of artillery fired every 
day, one for wakLng-time, another for retiring 
to rest, besides general salutes on the birth- 
days of the members of the imperial family, 
and every time when the Empress went out 
or returned to her palace. Makarow, who 
had frequently before come to inquire after 
my health, had not appeared for the last four 
months, — ^being engaged in conferences with 
the Persians, whom the Court of Russia was 
stirring up against their Shah. We seemed 
to be entirely forgotten, when, on the 17th 
November 1796, my servant, when attending 
me at dinner, told me that something extra- 
ordinary must have happened, as he had 
noticed an appearance of mystery, and a con- 
tinual whispering among the soldiers, and 
that he had even heard some unconnected 
sentences, such as; "At last there is no 
longer any mistake, and the truth has ap- 
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peared/' or, " Nothing can be done without 
the Archbishop of Nowogorod." This was 
sufficient to make me guess the happy 
event which alone could break my chains. 
" The old /wry is dead," said I immediately 
to my servant, " and we shall soon be free. 
Take away, I cannot eat anymore, and pay the 
greatest attention to every thing the soldiers 
say." " It will be of no avail," answered he, 
" as I have seen the PrapoT8zczyk assembling 
them, and speaking to them with an air of 
importance and menace ; there is no doubt 
of his ordering them to keep the secret." I 
soon convinced myself that my Francis had 
not been deceived. After dinner, the officer 
went out, and all our soldiers were standing 
in the corridor, each at the door of his 
prisoner. When an event is concerned, which 
is to decide on our happiness, we would wish 
to have it a thousand times repeated and con- 
firmed. Thus I was all ear. I took off my 
slippers, and approached the door on tiptoe 
to listen attentively. The silence which pre- 
vailed in the place was of great use to me 
on this occasion. I heard the soldiers say- 
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ing to each other : " Great changes will take 
place. It is said that all those who have 
served thirty years will be allowed to return 
home." — " May God grant it V said they all 
with a deep sigh. " We shall have a Czar at 
last/' said one of them. '' It is a long time 
since that has been the case," replied the 
other ; our old Matuszha,'^ has amused her- 
self, I think, sufficiently." " More than suf- 
ficiently," said Mdkar, with whom I was best 
acquainted," every body has his turn. I hope 
our unfortunate prisoners vnll now be re- 
leased." / love, uttered by a beautiful and 
adored lady, could not, I think, have given 
me more pleasure than the conversation of 
these honest men. 

On the following morning I heard a triple 
discharge of all the cannon of the fortress 
and the town, and saw all the soldiers in the 
casemates, who were not on duty, dressed 
better than usual, and ynihiheiT Praporszczyk 

* Matuszka^ which is in Russian the diminutive of 
mother, was the familiar name that the people gave to 
the Empress Catherine. 
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at their head marching to church. My trusty 
guard Makar afterwards glided into my room, 
and told me in a subdued and trembling 
voice : " The officer forbade us to speak un- 
der the penalty of an hour's flogging ; do not 
betray me then ; the Empress is dead," and 
went out. I inunediately began to hum the 
Psalm de profundis, and informed Kapostas, 
to whom I had already communicated the 
first reports, that there was no doubt the news 
was true. Bonneau and Kilinshi learnt it 
also, the information being communicated, as 
usual, through the medium of the comnnodites. 
Eight days had already elapsed, and my 
confidants were bringing me from all parts 
intelligence of great changes which the new 
Sovereign was making in the administration, 
but as to our fate nothing as yet transpired. 
Although I well knew that a Prince, who 
had waited for thirty years the time of his 
accession to the throne, had to think about 
much more important things than the release 
of poor prisoners, I did not fail, however, to 
feel rather uneasy. 
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It was about that time that I had a quar- 
rel with my rude Proparazczyk, The phy- 
sician, at his last visit, prescribed for my 
weakness and giddiness Hoffman's white 
drops ; a small phial of these drops was left 
with the Proparazczyk, and I sent for it ; the 
corporal brought it, and after I took a dose, he 
wished to return it, but I refused. " The phy- 
sician," said he " gave orders not to leave it 
in your hands, for it is a poison." " The phy- 
sician," replied I, "could not say such a thing, 
and if he did he is a fool." In short, the cor- 
poral insisted on having back the phial, and I 
persisted in refusing; at last he went out to 
report the fact to his officer, and immediately 
the latter entered my room, the violence of 
his passion having changed the paleness of 
his face to blue and green, and caused a ner- 
vous quivering of the hps. " The corporal," 
said he, " has reported to me that you decline 
returning the phial." " Yes, for I may want 
it every instant." " That cannot be ; you 
must give it back immediately." " I won't." 
" What ! will you rebel here ? I will employ 
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force." " Try if you dare ; " and with that 
I put the phial in my pocket. " Corporal/* 
exclaimed he with rage, " take the phial from 
him." The latter approached and attempted 
to grasp me by the arm, when I turned sudden- 
ly, seized my chair, and was ready to hurl it at 
him, uttering at the same time a scream 
which shook the prison. My assailants there- 
upon made their exit, and the Praporszczyh 
threatened to report this occurrence to the 
Procurator General. — " And I will take my 
pen and write to him also," answered I, " nay, 
I will do more, I will write to the Empress 
herself." I spoke on purpose of the Empress 
to disconcert the fellow, and to deprive him 
of the least suspicion that I could be ac- 
quainted with anything concerning the 
change which had just happened. In less 
than half an hour my letters were ready, the 
one to Maharow, and the other to the Pro- 
curator General. I sent for a light and seal- 
ing wax, when my knave, as cowardly as in- 
solent, coming and ordering the soldier to 
withdraw, became very humble and sweet. 
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" What is that quarrel which took place be- 
tween us ? " — " You were the cause of it your- 
self," answered I, " I do not allow any one to 
use force against me with impunity, and you 
shall answer for it." — " I did only my duty, 
notwithstanding that, I will not send my re- 
port, if you do not send your letters. Why 
make a criminal law-suit of a mere fit of 
anger, and, besides, you raised the chair 
against me." — " You gave orders to employ 
force, and I was ready to repulse it." " Your 
crime is greater." — " That is what remains 
to be decided." After this exchange of words, 
he seemed to consider the matter for some 
time, and knowing perhaps already that the 
Emperor took much interest in us, and ap- 
peared to be disposed to set us at liberty, and 
fearing, moreover, that I would denounce his 
robberies and villanies, he bowed low and said : 
" If I have had the misfortune to offend you, 
I am very sorry for it, and beg your pardon." 
Saying this, he took my hand, and kissed it. 
" Enough," replied I gravely, tearing my two 
letters. From that time he was as mild as a 
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lamb. On Sunday, 27th November, Makar, 
who went to General Kosciuszko to bring my 
dinner, being on duty in the evening, enter- 
ed my room beaming with joy and more than 
half drunk. He told me that on that very 
day the Emperor himself had paid a visit to 
the General, and informed him that he was 
free, as well as all the other Polish prisoners ; 
that there was a great feast in the kitchen, 
that every body was regaling himself, and that 
he had been feasted too. He related the cir- 
cumstances of this visit, but in his own manner, 
that is to say, so that I could hardly under- 
stand the half of it. I made out only that 
the ministers were at first opposed to Mar- 
shal Potocki's release and mine, but that the 
Emperor decided like a master, and wished 
us all to be free. My joy was beyond all de- 
scription ; I did not wish to give drink to 
my friend Makar, for he had drunk enough 
already, but I made him a present of a shirt 
and a handkerchief. 

On the following day, Monday, the 
28th, nothing new. On Tuesday, I was 
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told that General Koaduszko had gone in 
a carriage to the Imperial palace, and had 
been admitted to the Emperor*^ presence, 
that my liberation had been decided upon, 
and that I should leave the prison immedi- 
ately. Wednesday, nevertheless, passed, 
and nobody came to release me. Next night 
I became very uneasy, but I attributed 
these delays to the embarrassments and mul- 
tiplicity of business of all the public oflScers, 
under the new reign, and whilst I was tak- 
ing, as usual, my melancholy walks in the 
dark, I saw the Praporazczyk enter my cell. 
He immediately ordered the soldier to leave 
the room, and said ; " As a proof of my at- 
tachment to you, I will entrust you with a 
secret of the greatest importance." ** What 
is it?" said I, with an astonished air. He 
bowed low. *' Our immortal sovereign has 
deigned to die." At this I scarcely refrain- 
ed from bursting out into laughter, but 
soon feigning an exclamation of surprise : 
*' Is it possible?" said I, " when? how?" 
'' Several days ago, and after a short illness, 
but such was the will of St. Nicholas; we 
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must be humbly resigned to it ; it is a great 
loss, but I hope the Emperor will indemnify 
us for it." " Do you think that event will 
bring any change in our fate ?*' He remained 
silent for a long time. " You will not betray 
me ?" said he then, in a low voice. " No," 
said I, " I give you my word for it.'' Al- 
though there was nobody in my room, yet 
he approached to my ear, and said in a 
very low tone of voice : " The soldiers who 
brought your dinner to-day, informed me 
that they were told not to come for it any 
more, as you were expected yourself to-night 
in town." — " Heaven be blessed !" exclaim- 
ed I. "I thank you a thousand times for 
your good news ; but it is already late, and 
they do not come." — " It is very likely," said 
the Praporazczyky " that on account of the 
darkness of the night, they will not come to 
take you until to-morrow morning." When 
he went out, I heard from the soldiers the 
confirmation of that news. I immediately 
communicated it to Bonneau and Kapostas, 
telling them that they might expect to hear 
the same tidings soon, and assuring them that 
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if I should be released before them, the first 
use I would make of my liberty, would be to 
laboiu: to the utmost to procure theirs. 
At the same time, for celebrating so happy 
an event, I ordered three small pieces of 
candle to be lighted, and made astonishing 
largesses to the soldiers, in wine, shirts, 
handkerchief, &c. 

I went to bed very late, and for once it 
was joy which prevented me from sleep- 
ing. It was now for the last time that I 
rested upon that miserable bed. My long 
sufierings, the end of which I did not ex- 
pect so soon, were to be finished in a few 
hours; I was to be free, to see men again, to 
see, above all, my friends, and soon my 
parents? With what joy, mingled with 
affecting feelings, did I anticipate the mo- 
ment when I should be able to embrace them. 
I got up very early, ordered my servant to 
pack up the few things I had, and waited 
with the greatest impatience the happy 
arrival of Maharow. I received from Bovv- 
neau a letter full of anxiety, enclosing an- 
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other to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
desiring me to forward it to its destination, in 
case he should not be immediately released. I 
expressed once more, in terms equally strong 
and sincere, my desire to labour with all zeal 
for his liberation. As to the release of Kor- 
postaa and Kilinski, I was quite easy. But 
nine, ten, eleven o'clock struck; the corporal 
returned from town, and still no news ! I felt 
impatient, when, at half-past eleven, I heard a 
great noise in the corridor ; the door opened, 
and the Inspector of the prison, Makarow, 
entered my cell quite out of breath. Pretend- 
ing to know nothing, I began by reproaching 
him for having neglected us so long. " I am 
out of breath," said he, " I cannot speak." 
He sat down upon my bed ; I took my place 
at his side, and, after a few minutes of silence, 
he drew a paper from his pocket and read 
me the order of the Emperor, signed with his 
own hand, which restored me to liberty. 
He then embraced and congratulated me. 
The humble manner in which the Prapor- 
szczyk bowed then to me, as he expressed 
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his delight at my release, made me smile. — 
" And my companions," said I to Makarow, 
" are they free too T' *' They wUl be, I be- 
lieve, but the order is not yet despatched ; 
in the meantime, have your beard shaved 
immediately, as I have not a moment to lose, 
we must start directly." " Why shall I shave 
my beard," said I, " there was no harm in 
letting it grow for two years ; there should 
not be any in appearing with it before my 
friends." " That cannot be," replied he, 
somewhat angrily, " if you desire to go out 
immediately you must be shaved." '•' Go 
then," said I, " see the other prisoners ; and 
console them, as my departure would make 
them uneasy." He went out, and whilst he 
was visiting them, they first cut, and then 
shaved my beard. I took my fur boots, cap 
and pelisse, and when Makarow returned I 
was ready. 

I have already mentioned that I brought 
with me twenty or thirty books, I now asked 
Makarow to allow me to present them to 
the prison, which he permitted. Although 
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the unfortunate who suffer there after me, 
may not know to whom they are indebted 
for this legacy, the idea of aUeviating, though 
for a short time, their painful life, gives me the 
sweetest satisfaction, whenever I think of it. 
I cannot express the emotion I felt in cross- 
ing the threshold of the prison. Having 
passed the draw-bridge, and the fortress, we 
bent our steps towards the Neva, which we 
crossed on the ice. The action of the fresh 
air, the brightness of the sky, the sight of a 
splendid city, with its granite and bronze 
quays, its multitude of noisy people, its car- 
riages and sledges, produced a sort of 
strange stunning giddiness, and a rush of 
blood to my head. We passed through the 
town in sledges. Whilst on our way, Makor- 
row said: " There were great debates in the 
Council, great opposition to your release, 
but you are free at last ; pray be cautious, 
the least thing might ruin you." I thanked 
him for the interest he took in me, and I 
must here do him the justice to say^ that du- 
ring all my captivity, he behaved to me as a 
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feeKng and sympathizing man. We stopped 
before the house where Mostowski, ZakrzeW' 
skiy and his friend Sokolnicki were imprison* 
ed. What an interview! We remained for 
a long time in each other's arms, shedding 
tears, sobbing, and imable to utter a single 
word. I found them changed, Mostowski par- 
ticularly was much thinner; and they found 
me look ten years older. Makarow, before 
leaving, told us that the very same evening 
we were to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Emperor in the presence of Samoilovj, 

When we were relieved from the oppressive 
emotion of tenderness and joy, my friends 
communicated to me the follovring particulars 
about the death of the Empress. She had 
spent the night, as usual, with Zubow, rose on 
the 16th November, in good health and high 
spirits, took two large cups of coffee, and 
joked for some time with her chamber-maid. 
When she began to write, she felt it ne- 
cessary to go to her closet. This was about 
seven o'clock in the morning. The ministers 
arrived soon after with their portfolios to 
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work with her as usual ; and as they did not 
find her in the apartments, they waited. One 
hour passed ; the Great Sovereign did not ap- 
pear. Zatharia, her valet de chambre and 
confidant, thinking that she had gone to the 
Hermitage, her garden, went to look for her 
among those magic bowers, where, though 
the thermometer stood at 30 degrees below 
zero out of doors, the orange tree, jasmine, 
and tuberose intertwined their flowers, and 
embalmed the air with the sweetestfragrance. 
He did not find her there ; uneasy, distress- 
ed, he sought her in all the apartments, and, 
at last, opened the door of the commodites. He 
uttered a cry, — the ministers rushed forward. 
The immortal Catherine, the mistress of one- 
third of the inhabited globe, had fallen on one 
side in her chaise percee, her garments in 
the greatest disorder, and scarcely affording 
a decent concealment from the gaze of the 
astonished spectators. They removed her to 
bed; she opened her eyes for a moment, 
but did not speak, being utterly insensible. 
Soon every assistance of art became useless ; 
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all her body appeared inanimate, except the 
abdomen, which moved convulsivelv. 

As soon as the event was known, the 
Chamberlain Hinski, a young Pole, who, since 
the partition, was attached to the person of 
the Grand Duke Paul Petrowicz, went in all 
speed to carry the intelligence to this Prince 
at Gatschina, his country seat. This ea- 
gerness was the source of many favours 
which were soon lavished on him ; but either 
on account of the fickleness of the prince, or 
the giddiness of the courtier, they did not 
last long. In less than two hours the Grand 
Duke was already at the bed-side of his 
august mother, who was, as I have already 
said, motionless, except the abdomen, which 
still continued to heave. Severine Potocki, 
who was that day on duty, told me that this 
imperfect death of Catherine occasioned 
the courtiers the greatest perplexity ; for 
they were in presence of two sovereigns; the 
one was, a few hours ago, mistress of their 
fortunes and life, and might, perhaps, yet re- 
cover, because she still moved ; the other, in 
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the vigour of life and health, was already 
tpuching with the end of his fingers the 
sceptre, which he wonld very probably hold 
firmly and long. Now, zeal or indifference for 
one or the other might equally compromise 
them, and prove equally dangerous. In this 
cruel dilemma, they took the abdomen of their 
sovereign as a compass to guide their actions 
and movements ; it moved with force, they 
quickly surroimded the bed and uttered 
mournful lamentations ; its motion began to 
slacken, and still more quickly, with an air half 
joyful, half respectful, they hurried to sur- 
round the Grand Duke. This manoBuvring of 
fear and flattery lasted during thirty hours 
without intermission, as the abdomen did not 
cease to move until twelve o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, when the immortal Catherine 
died for good and all. On examining the 
body, they found that a vessel had burst in 
the head, and that the blood was suffiised over 
the brain. The Grand Duke was immediate- 
ly proclaimed Emperor, and took the reins 
and whip of government, handling them with 
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the impatience of a young coachman, who, 
for a long time, has eagerly desired to drive 
alone. 

I was, of course, very anxious to learn the 
particulars of the new Emperor's interview 
wiihGeneTslKoscitiszko and Marshal Potocki, 
and before I pursue my own personal narra- 
tive, after leaving the prison, I must relate 
here what has been commimicated to me on 
the subject. It was on Simday, 27th No- 
vember 1796, that Paul I., accompanied by 
his eldest son, the Grand Duke Alexander^ 
and several lords and officers of his suit, went 
in person to Orlow palace, where General 
Koscivszko was guarded. On entering his 
apartment, he said, that having hitherto been 
able merely to pity his fate, he was delighted 
that the time had come, when, by restoring 
him to liberty, he could, in some degree, 
make amends for the long sufferings he 
had endured. " You are free," said he, 
" I wished to be the bearer of this happy news 
myself." Although Kosduazko ought to have 
been prepared for this visit, he was so as- 
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tonislied, aud so mucli stmck, that he remaiii- 
ed long silent and unable to utter a single 
word. The Emperor touched, and perhaps 
flattered with his embarrassment, spoke 
to him mildly, sat beside him, endeavoured 
to make him feel at ease, and to inspire him 
with confidence. At length Kosciuszko 
thanked him, and asked whether the other 
Polish prisoners were to be released. " They 
will be," answered the Emperor, " though 
there was great opposition in my council as 
to Potocki and Niemceuncz; they believe 
them too dangerous. Will you give me," 
added he, " your word and guarantee for 
their good behaviour ?" Kosciuszko repHed 
that he was sure of me, but that he could not 
pledge himself to any thing respecting Mar- 
shal Potocki, without previously having an 
interview with him. " I will have his word," 
said he, " before pledging mine*' Paul ap- 
peared much pleased with this trait of pru- 
dence, which showed how micerQ Kosciuszko' s 
intentions were, and expressing his satisfac- 
tion, told him that he was at liberty to go 
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and see Potocki whenever he desired. Kos- 
ciuszko asked leave to retire to America, 
which he granted, and promised him the 
means of facilitating the voyage. The Grand 
Duke Alexander was so affected with Kos- 
ciuszko's weak and melancholy state, that, on 
his leaving him, he embraced him several 
times with tears in his eyes. 

On the folloMdng day. Marshal Potocki, 
being too ill to be able to go out, Kosciuszko 
went to see him. They agreed that it would 
be highly imprudent to bargain upon the 
conditions of our release, and that we were 
obliged to yield and to promise everything. 
During the conversation. Marshal Potocki 
asked him : " Is your friend Niemcevdcz al- 
ready free ?" — " No," replied the General, — 
" How can you," replied he, " lose a moment 
without going to the Emperor and asking his 
liberation, because his enemies will take ad- 
vantage of the least delay, in order to ruin him 
again." Koscuiszko went accordingly, on the 
third day after this, to the Emperor, with a 
list of the Polish prisoners who were still in- 
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carcerated; my name was at the top of it. This 
list wa« remitted to the Emperor, and the 
order immediately signed. But, in the mean 
time, Paul I. called personally upon Potocki, 
During this visit, he showed much wit and 
humour, and joined to his kindness and gene- 
rosity a grace, which increased their value. 
" I know," said he to PotocM, " that you have 
suffered much, that you have been a long 
time ill-treated and persecuted, but under 
the last reign all honest men were so, and I 
myself the first. My ministers were strongly 
opposed to your liberation ; none supported 
my opinion, and I know not how it has pre- 
vailed. These gentlemen," said he, allud- 
ing to his ministers, "were, in general, 
strongly inclined to lead me by the nose, 
but, unfortunately for them, I have got none," 
And saying this, he passed his hand over his 
face, which slipped down it perpendicularly, 
as on a plain surface, being hardly impeded 
by a prominence marking the place where the 
nose ought to have been. " You are free,'' 
continued he, " but promise me to be quiet. 
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Reason itself shotild show you the necessity 
of this. New attempts would only draw upon 
you new misfortunes. I have always been 
opposed to the partition of Poland. This was 
an act equally unjust and impolitic, but it is 
accompliBhed. For the restoration of your 
coimtry, the unanimous consent of the three 
powers to give back what they have taken is 
necessary. Is there the least probability that 
Austria, and particularly Prussia, would re- 
turn their shares? Shall I alone restore 
mine ? shall I weaken myself, whilst they are 
strengthened ? Impossible. Shall I alone 
carry on war to compel them to it ? Still 
less. My empire is too much in need of 
peace. You see, then, that you must submit 
to circumstances, and be quiet." Marshal 
Potocki, touched with the Emperor's great 
frankness and kind disposition towards him, 
promised sincerely to be peaceable. 

From this time, the general topic of the 
conversation in town and at the court was, 
the extraordinary favour which the Polish 
prisoners enjoyed, and how the omnipotent 
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sovereign, who never went to see the first 
seigneurs of his empire, lowered himself so 
much as to visit rebels ! The Russians were 
alarmed, and the Polish traitors trembling 
with fear, put their ladies into the field 
to intrigue and calumniate. But George 
Wielhorski, lately created Court-Marshal, a 
cunning and crafty man, the same that, in 
1792, deserted his country, and participated 
in the plots formed against it, served them 
with more address. Much more jealous of 
the glory which our attempts to save Poland, 
and our very misfortunes had acquired us, 
than afraid of the distinctions conferred upon 
us, loaded with favours at the court, but dis- 
honoured in the public opinion, Wielhorski 
could not wipe away his disgrace, except by 
making us in some way participate in it. He 
consequently persuaded the Emperor to be- 
stow estates on Kosduszko and Potocki, the 
principal leaders of the revolution, and thus to 
obKge all other Polish prisoners to take the 
oath of fealty as Russian subjects. Paul I. 
was pleased with the idea. Potocki and Kos- 
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duszko received a thousand peasants- each, 
and the latter, in spite of his entreaties, was 
obliged to take the oath of allegiance first, 
and we followed his example. By this poli- 
tical stratagem patriotic citizens were com- 
pelled to declare themselves Russian sub- 
jects, and to receive by force gifts from the 
hands which had enslaved their country. 
Wielhorski, with his friends, seeing his efforts 
crowned with success, believed that the 
weight of his ignominy would now be alleviat- 
ed, and his pohtical character confounded with 
ours, but he remained, veiy probably, alone in 
this opinion, as neither the public nor poste- 
rity will be deceived by this gross and cun- 
ning subterfuge. But this man's want of 
principle arose more from vicious habits than 
nature. I remember, when at college, that 
he was considered the most amiable gentle- 
man at the court of Warsaw, and I saw him 
as such on my debut in society ; ruined, how- 
ever, by gambling, vain, and accustomed to 
luxury, he sacrificed to his cupidity and am- 
bition, all the duties of a citizen. 
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I did not fail immediately to avail myself 
of my liberty, and went to visit my friends 
and companions in misfortune. I called first 
upon Marshal Potocki, whom I found, if pos- 
sible, still more broken down thhn Mostowski, 
— This was a new scene of emotion and tears ; 
he asked me to show him the scar of my 
wound, and kissed it. Thence I went to 
Kosciuazko's ; I found him lying upon his 
chaise Umgtie, with his head enveloped in 
bandages, and one leg entirely lifeless ; but 
I was stUl more affected on perceiving that 
his voice was almost gone, and that there 
was great confusion in his ideas. He seem- 
ed struck with terror, spoke but in low tones, 
and whenever we raised our voices, he made 
signs with his finger to warn us that the ser- 
vants were listening, and that they were all 
spies. After the first embraces and mutual 
congratulations; ** I know that you have 
suffered much," said he, " but you must com- 
plete your sacrifice ; you must do me one 
favour, and promise to go with me to Ame- 
rica." — " You are aware of my attachment to 
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you," said I, " but after so many misfortunes, 
after so long an absence from home, I should 
be glad to see my paternal hearth, and to 
settle my family affairs, which, as you know, 
are in a very ruinous state." — " But have I 
not enough now," said he, " for us both !" — 
*' T should be sorry," said I, " to be bur- 
densome to you, — I will first go and gather 
the remains of my small patrimony." — " I set 
out in eight days," said he, '* look at the 
state in which I am, see if I am able to go 
alone, if I am not in need of a friend to take 
care of me,— ^can you abandon me ?" And he 
began to shed tears. " Enough," exclaimed I, 
" no, I will not abandon you ; I will go with 
you." He tenderly embraced me. Thus the 
very same day on which I broke the fetters 
with which my enemies had loaded me, 
friendship laid new ones on me. 

In the evening I went with Waiurzecki, 
Zdkrzewski, and Mostowski, at Samoilow's, 
to undergo the sad ceremony of taking the 
oath. Notwithstanding our remonstrance 
that many of us, since the partition, were 
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Prussian or Austrian subjects, we were strict- 
ly ordered to obey. The formula of the oath 
was terrible. We swore not only fealty and 
obedience to the Emperor, but we promised 
to shed blood for his glory ; we pledged our- 
selves to reveal all, that we ever should learn, 
dangerous to his person or empire ; we de- 
clared, moreover, that in whatever quarter 
of the world we might be, a single word of 
the Emperor would oblige us to leave every- 
thing, and hasten to his person. This oath 
was in Polish, dictated by a Catholic priest. 

After this revolting ceremonj Samoilow em- 
braced my companions, and was already ad- 
vancing towards me, when, casting his eyes up- 
on the portrait of Potemkin,hiB uncle, and very 
probablyrememberingwhatlhadsaidand writ- 
ten on thissingularand barbarous man, he sud- 
denly drew back, as if he had touched a ser- 
pent. I saw, the same evening, several country- 
men of mine, who, since the partition, either 
having charges at the comii, or hoping to reco- 
ver, under the new reign, their estates which 
were confiscated by Catherine, lived at St. 
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Petersburgh. There were, amongst others, H- 
inski, who, through his new favour with the 
Emperor, had greatly contributed to our libe- 
ration ; Severine Potocki ; Potocki, Palatine 
of Belz ; Princess Madziwill, and the prince 
Palatine of Wilna, whose brother had just mar- 
ried a niece of mine ; Madame Dzialynska, 
whose husband lived in exile on the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean ; Prince Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, nephew to the King, and Ancuta his 
secretary. — The sight of all these persons 
caused me most Uvely emotions. I do not 
know whether it was the effect of joy, or the 
sudden transition from the silence of prison 
to the bustle of society, but I had the appear- 
ance of an idiot. I was astonished at the least 
thing, I sought words, and hardly could find 
them ; a little au* on the piano-forte made me 
weep. It was with the greatest joy, and with 
tears in my eyes, that I saw the two young 
Princes, Adam and Constantino Czartoryski, 
the sons of him who has always given me the 
greatest proofs of his interest and friendship. 
These young noblemen, brought up according 
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to the strictest principles of yirtue and par- 
triotasm, had been compelled to come, dming 
the last reign, to St. Petersburgh, to solicit 
the restoration of their father's extensive 
estates, which had been confiscated. Both 
received commissions in the guards, and were 
appointed gentlemen in waiting to the Em- 
press ; they bore with reluctance the burden 
and odium of their fetters. Their sister had 
married Prince Louis Wiirtemberg, the bro- 
ther of the reigning Empress. Bad treat- 
ment, and particularly the treasons of the 
Prince in our campaign of 1792, had com- 
pelled the Princess to divorce him, and this 
was one of the causes of the persecution of 
this family. 

Next Sunday was appointed for our presen- 
tation to the Emperor and the Empress. Ac- 
cording to etiquette, we were all dressed in 
deep mourning, which consisted of a coat with 
three- buttons in front, and cuflFs varying in 
breadth, according to the rank of the per- 
son, black buckles, sword and hat covered 
with crape ; no powder on the hair. In this 
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attire we were pretty nearly like chimney- 
sweeps. Lately treated as a criminal, behold 
me now, alj at oace, at court before two so- 
vereigns ; tixe one dead, lying in state, and 
still surrounded with all the imperial pomp ; 
the other in the full exercise of supreme 
power. This coxui; seemed to me more 
strange than imposing; it exhibited a curious 
assemblage of the different representatives, 
and various costumes of numerous nations 
subject to the Bussian sceptre. Here might 
be seen gentlemen in waiting, who, though in 
mourning, looked elegant and graceful, and 
had all ihe appearance of Moliere's Mar- 
quisses; there, a Metropolitan* with his long, 
grey beard, his high cap, his stole and cross. 
Who ia that dark man with black moustache 
and boM-d, c(ifian, wide trowsers, and yellow 
morocco slippers ? He is a Tartar from the 
Crimea. And those two young men with 
shaved heads, and with rich girdles round 
their loins ? The one is a Georgian and the 
other a Circassoian. And yonder, that knot 

*■ A Bishop. 
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of deformed monsters, with two small holes 
in lieu of eyes ? These are Ealmouk officers. 
I also met there my ci-devant countrymen 
forming part of this motley multitude. In 
short, it would be impossible to see anywhere 
such a medley, such a variegated mosaic. 

The corps of chevaliers-gardes who per- 
form the service within the palace is splen- 
did ; it is composed of nearly one hundred 
gentlemen, selected from the youngest and 
handsomest officers. It was the stud of Co- 
tlierine II. Nothing can equal the richness 
and magnificence of the uniform in which 
these gentlemen are attired. They wear 
white jiistaucorps, having white velvet collars 
and facings, with lace upon every seam ; 
this lace is surmounted by broad embroi- 
deries ; a kind of hght silver breastplate ; 
massive silver chains falling from the shoul- 
ders upon the breast; Roman helmets of 
gilded silver, with large ostrich feathers; 
and, as if that was not enough, thick massive 
silver plates adorning both sides of their boots, 
all the length of the leg. The crowd of 
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courtiers already filled the apartments, when 
I saw all at once this crowd moving, separat- 
ing left and right, and opening before a man 
wearing five ribbons and a miniature of the 
Empress in his button hole, set with large dia- 
monds. This was Zuhow, the widowed lover 
of Catherine II, rather a pretty than a hand- 
some man, with large black eyes, but an ex- 
hausted and excessively worn out counte- 
nance. This creature, who crawled rather 
than walked, was nobody now ; such is, how- 
ever, the force of habit, that the crowd of 
courtiers still bowed before Zubow as at the 
time of his grandeur. He bent his steps to 
the large hall, where the body of the de- 
ceased was lying. Curiosity drew me thither, 
but, as I did not like the ceremony, and was 
not inclined to throw myselfon my knees and 
kiss the hand of a corpse, I stopt at the door. 
Upon a state bed above a flight of twelve 
steps, lay the inanimate remains of her who, 
a few days ago, was the absolute sovereign of 
one-third of the world. She was dressed in 
a Russian velvet robe, trimmed with sables, 
and richly embroidered around with gold. 
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Crown, sceptre, globe, and a qnantitj of or- 
ders and ribbons were displayed upon the 
steps of the catafalque. The deceased Em- 
press had still her cotirt as in her life-time. 
Chamberlains, ladies and gentlemen in wait- 
ing, body-guards, respectfiilly surrounded 
her, and stood day and night, being only re- 
lieved every third hour. This was a very 
hard time for the courtiers, who, besides their 
service at the court of a living monarch, had 
to guard a dead Empress and the body of 
an Emperor who had been strangled thirty 
years ago. 

Paul I, on the day of his accession to the 
throne, unable to avenge the death of his fa- 
ther Peter III, resolved at least to make a- 
mends for the injuries done to his memory. 
It was known that this Emperor, after a tra- 
gical end, was privately buried in the church 
of St. Alexander-Newski. PawZ went thither 
immediately, accompanied by Bezborodko 
and only one of his aides-de-camp. There 
was but one monk who knew the place where 
the body had been deposited. Paul descend- 
ed with him into the vault, caused the coffin 
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to be opened, and saw nothing but ashes and 
some remains of nniform, buttons and boots. 
Moved to tears, he gare orders for a state- 
bed like that of his mother to be immediate- 
ly erected in the same church, and appointed 
officers of his cotirt to do duty there as 
in the palace ; then, he went twice a day, in 
the momingand evening, to worship the dead, 
as they caU it, bowing respectfully three 
times before them, and kissing his mother's 
hand. The Empress, princes and princesses, 
courtiers, and after them all persons decently 
dressed, were admitted to this honour. The 
same ceremony was performed at Catherine's 
coffin as at that of Peter III, with this diffe- 
rence, that as there was nothing to be kissed 
at the Emperor's, a genuflection was made 
instead. The air of weakness and emotion 
with which Zuhow prostrated himself before 
the body of his late mistress was really a 
curious sight. It was, doubtless, the first 
time that he had kissed that hand gratuitous- 
ly ; formerly, it was always the more open 
to him the more he pressed it. 
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The Emperor, not satisfied with having 
thus revived the memory of his father, wish- 
ed still to take a little vengeance on his lady, 
who had so neatly dispatched him, " My 
father and my mother," said he, " were dis- 
united during their life ; I wish to unite them 
at least after their death. Let, then, a hall 
be prepared, where the two coflSns may be 
exhibited, one beside the other." He said, — 
and in a few days the hall was ready. It was 
adorned with all the emblems of sovereignty, 
and escutcheons of all the governments and 
provinces belonging to this immense emph'e ; 
there were five crowns : those of the king- 
dom of Kazan, Astrakan, Siberia, and Tau- 
rida or Crimea ; ducal coronets were num- 
berless. Sceptres, globes, swords, in short, 
everything recalled to the imagination that, 
in those icy regions, so many millions of men 
are the property of a single master. As soon 
as the preparations were terminated, the re- 
moval of the ashes of Peter HI. was ordered. 
I saw this procession, which was, imdoubted- 
ly, the most magnificent pageant that had 
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ever been witnessed. The corps of cadets, 
four regiments of guards, and ten thousand of 
the troops composing the garrison of St. 
Petersburgh, were drawn up in a line from the 
imperial palace to the Church of St Alexander 
Newaki, where the remains of Peter III. were 
deposited. The Emperor, with all his family, 
betook himself thither at a very early hour ; 
and as soon as the day dawned, that is to say, 
at ten o'clock, the procession began. It was 
opened by a detachment of horse-guards, then 
came a detachment of the cadets, and four 
companies of guards ; after them the diffe- 
rent departments of government, each having 
its minister at its head, followed by sixty 
heralds, armed cap-a-pie, each leading a ca- 
parisoned horse, entirely covered with black 
cloth ; each of those heralds represented one 
of the governments or provinces of which the 
Russian empire is composed; the horses 
wore escutcheons or coats of arms. With 
what sorrow did I perceive the escutcheons 
of the provinces lately wrested from Poland! 
Those heralds proceeded in a file, one after 
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another; then followed the dignitaries and 
great officers of state, bearing various em- 
blems of royalty — crowns, sceptres, swords, 
ducal coronets, orders, and ribbons of every 
colour and description. Then appeared the 
hearse, drawn by eight grey horses, with 
housings, and surmounted by an immense 
coffin, hung with crimson velvet, and bor- 
dered with gold fringes and tassels. This 
was immediately followed by the imperial fa- 
mily ; namely, all the little princesses, first the 
oldest ones, after them the beautiful Princess 
Alexandra Paulowna, the two Grand-Dukea 
with their Grand-Duchesses, the Empress, and 
last of all, the Emperor himself, surrounded 
by the first dignitaries of the empire. Various 
detachments of the troops closed the proces- 
sion. Though the thermometer stood, on 
this day, eighteen degrees below the freezing 
point of Reaumur, they proceeded aU in 
slow and stately pace, and seemed to be at- 
tired in dresses suitable for the occasion, and 
the rank of each, at least as far as the out- 
ward appearance was concerned. When the 
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procession had reached the palace, they 
placed the coffin of Peter III. beside that of 
the Empress, where they were exhibited 
during eight days, and exposed to the com- 
parison and malignant talk of the courtiers 
and the public. They were then removed 
with the same ceremonies to the Cathedral 
of St. Peter and Paul, where they were 
again exhibited for three weeks, after which 
they were lowered into their vaults for 
ever. 

Our presentation at court took place accord- 
ing to the cuBtomary etiquette ; the Court- 
Marshal pronounces your name, and you are 
obliged to fall upon your knees and kiss 
the Emperor's hand. The same ceremony is 
repeated before the Empress. I remember 
that, on leaving the Emperor, I awkward- 
ly advanced in a straight line towards 
his august-consort. "Heavens! what are 
you doing," exclaimed the two chamber- 
lains standing beside me, " you turn your 
back to the Emperor ;'* and immediately they 
seized me by both arms, turned me like ahorse 
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in a riding-Bchool, and made me pass through 
the drawing-room in a diagonal line. My 
reluctance to kiss the Emperor's hand was 
compensated by the delight in raising my lips 
to that of the Empress, which was white, 
full and smooth, and deliciously perfumed. 
The Empress is remarkably handsome, and it 
was with pleasure, I must own, that I threw 
myself upon my knees before her. The same 
ceremony did not seem equally agreeable be- 
fore her husband, but I was obliged to perform 
it. It was shocking to see even ladies subject- 
ed to that humilation; they wore large mourn- 
ing dresses, with a crape, two yards at least 
of which, falling from their heads behind, 
trailed on the ground, and they had, besides, 
a large langvs of black velvet upon their fore- 
heads. These appeared like so many Andro- 
maches at the feet, I was going to say, of 
Achilles ; but the comparison would not be 
correct. Once being engaged, in a lively con- 
versation with a countrywoman of mine, and 
falling upon the subject of these genuflexions: 
*' After all," said she, " it is a thing of no 
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consequence to see me at his feet ; but, as 
he is so plain, I would be much more sorry 
to see him at mine." 

I will not expatiate farther upon the 
etiquette, ceremonies, and pageantry of the 
court, as I saw just as much of them as was ne- 
cessary to prevent me compromising myself. 

The ceremonies of the Greek church, with- 
out being splendid, are more overcharged 
than those of the CathoUc. The mass is 
chanted by a chorus composed of forty 
young men ; its air is very sweet. After the 
service, the officiating priest pronounces a 
benediction on the Emperor, who takes his 
hand as if to kiss it, but the priest dexterously 
withdraws it, and presents to him a crucifix, 
and it is by this trick that they avoid the 
ancient Russian custom, according to which 
the Czar himself is obliged to kiss the hand 
of the priest. 

There are in St. Petersburgh many curious, 
interesting, and even rare objects to be seen. 
I am now sorry for not having visited them, 
but, at that time, every thing was some how 
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or other indifTerent to me, and it was only 
by chance that once, being with my friends 
in the apartments of the Empress, I saw her 
collection of diamonds. Upon a table of the 
apartment are placed the crown, sceptre, and 
globe ; the imperial crown is a huge mass of 
beautiful jewels ; the diamond weighs 779 
carats, and is in the shape of a small spoon, 
being round on one side, and flat on the 
other. Catherine gave for it 2,260,000 
French livres, and an annuity of 100,000. 
The merchant who sold it soon died. Another 
jewel which is to be seen in this collection, is 
a ruby of the finest water, of the size of a 
hen's egg ; it adorns the sceptre. Gustavus 
III, King of Sweden, during his visit to St. 
Petersburg in 1777, presented it to the Em- 
press. The remainder fell short of my ex- 
pectations ; there were large glass cases on 
the tables, as in jewellers' shops, filled with 
chains, watches, boxes, and caskets, all gar- 
nished with rather paltry diamonds. They 
were, certainly, much inferior to the collec- 
tion of Aaguatus III, King of Poland, and 
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Elector of Saxony, which is shown at Dresden, 
in the apartment called Grune-Geiudlbe, a col- 
lection which, in choice and taste, is not, I be- 
lieve, surpassed by that of any other sovereign. 
During my short stay at St. Petersburgh I 
associated with none but Poles, and only with 
those whose past conduct and opinions being 
congenial with mine, rendered their society 
interesting. The room was, however, filled 
with a different class of my countrymen, 
cowards and traitors, who, joining the Rus- 
sians whilst the nation struggled for inde- 
pendence, plotted, and even fought against 
their own country. Catherine had already 
rewarded their treason by gifts, honours and 
places, but as Paul I, at his accession to the 
throne, opened a new field for favours, those 
vile insects rushed first upon it, and scarcely 
had a few days of the new Emperor's reign 
elapsed when they had alreadysecured villages 
and whole towns, to indemnify themselves 
for the losses they pretended to have sus- 
tained by their zeal and attachment to Rus- 
sia. Our release, the kindness and genero- 
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sity which the Emperor had shown to Kos- 
duazko and Potocki, excited not only their 
envy, but ako their apprehensions. They 
thought, even, that if I was to remain longer 
at St. Petersburgh, I might succeed in getting 
into the Emperor's favour, and doing great 
harm to their interests. I was informed of 
these apprehensions, and laughed heartily at 
them. One day, however, whilst I was 
dining with General KoscitiszkOy an officer 
came from Mr. Archarow, the Lieutenant of 
the Petersburgh police, and requested me to 
accompany him immediately to the house of 
the latter. I knew what Archarow was; 
I knew, also, that from his house victims 
were sent either to prison or Siberia. Though 
I was sure of having neither done nor even 
spoken anything that could draw new misfor- 
tune upon me, still I was aware what calumny 
could do, and this summons to appear before 
the Minister of Police, as well as the precau- 
tion taken in delivering it, could not but 
alarm me. I rose, and had scarcely time to 
fc^ay to the General ; " I know the danger I 
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am exposed to, pray, do not abandon me." 
My carriage was at the door, I got into it 
with the officer, and soon found myself at 
the Lieutenant's mansion. They ushered me 
into a large apartment, saying that his Ex- 
cellency was out, and that I must wait for 
him. I looked into the court, and saw three 
or four kibitkas, or small chariots, in which 
prisoners are sent to Siberia, and Cossacks 
and officers moving backwards and for- 
wards, as if preparing for a journey. This 
sight of course increased my fears, and I had 
not the least doubt that, in consequence of 
some infamous information, I was to be one of 
the passengers for whom they were waiting. 
Resigned to my fate, I was already planning 
my life in the icy desert; I counted how 
much money I had, and found about thirty 
ducats in my pocket; fearing, however, that I 
might be searched, I slipped them under my 
shirt, and awaited the event. But one, two 
o'clock struck, night came on, and his Ex- 
cellency not having returned, I remained in 
darkness, a prey to all sorts of apprehensions^ 
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until at last, I was called and ushered into 
his cabinet. " It is you, Sir," said he, " who 
have just been set at liberty by the Em- 
peror ?"— " Yes, Sir," said I.—" And you 
incur his displeasure again. Sir ?" — " How 
so, in what manner ?" said I. — " You have 
paid a visit to a lady in waiting to the Em- 
press, without the leave of the court." — 
** Where and when ?" said I, " I go nowhere 
but to see my friends, and I have not the 
honour of knowing any of the ladies you 
speak of; allow me to ask her name?" — 
" That is not the question," replied he, " but 
the Emperor pardons you this time, and I ad- 
vise you not to remain too long in St. Peters- 
burgh. Adieu." — I got into the carriage, and 
returned to General Kosdiiszko; I related to 
him my adventure, and said that there must 
have been a mistake, or I must have been mis- 
taken for another. I afterwards went to Mar- 
shal Potocki'8,where I found all my friends as- 
sembled. They received me with transports 
of joy, and told me, that as soon as they had 
learned that I was carried off, though the 
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motive was as incomprehensible to them 
as to me, they sent immediately Mostowski 
to General Kosduszko, who enjoyed the 
greatest favour of us all at the Court, to in- 
quire whether he had already asked your 
release, and if he had not done so, to urge 
him to do it. 

I asked every one if they understood any 
thing regarding the enigmatic accusation of 
the Police Lieutenant, but they all agreed 
that there must have been a misunderstand- 
ing, and that I must have been taken for an- 
other person. On the following day I went 
in the evening to the Duchess of Courland,* 

* Ann Dorothea, born Countess de Medem, third 
wife of Peter, the last Duke of Courland, to whom 
she was married on the 6th of November 1779. The 
affairs of Courland having required her presence at 
Warsaw, in 1790, she remained there for a long time, 
and took a lively interest in the hopes and enthusiasm 

of the Poles at that time. She died at Ldbichan, on 
the 20th August 1821. Her youngest daughter, 
Dorothea, born the 21st August, 1793, married the 
Duke de Dino. 
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to whom I related my adventure, and the 
perplexity into which it had thrown me. " I 
will explain all that to you," said she. " You 
remember that, being urged by your friend 
Mostowski, you paid, a few days ago, a visit 
to the old Princess Czetum^tynska, whose 
husband being amongst the first that sold 
themselves to Russia, was sentenced and 
hanged during the revolution. Well then, 
this Princess, who breathes only hatred and 
vengeance against you all, and particu- 
larly against you, as Koseitiszko's intimate 
friend, has played you the trick of which 
you are speaking. You had forgotten 
that she had just been appointed lady in 
waiting to the Empress, but she remembered 
it too well, as she and all of her stamp dread 
you, and try by every possible means to 
frighten you, and to make you leave St, 
Petersburgh as soon as possible. I was pe- 
trified at such a dark ealmnny. 

This circumstance having shown me that 
not only the oppressors of my country, but 
even my own countrymen might ruin me on 
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the first opportunity, I impatiently awaited 
the day appointed for our departure. My 
word was given to Kosciuszko, and I could 
not recall it, my business and farewell letters 
were written, every moment which I passed 
in that horrible capital was filled with anxie> 
ties and alarms, which the temper of 
the new monarch was of such a nature as 
fully to justify. This prince, if we may once 
more use a trivial comparison, drove the 
carriage of the state like a young and 
foolish coachman, sometimes he proceeded 
along a straight and smooth road, some- 
times he turned from it, right or left ; and, 
as if he wished to try his strength and 
skill, he struck against all the stones, went 
by hops, skips and jumps, caught mile-stones, 
and made the firightened passengers tremble 
in their seats. His edicts and regulations 
were stamped, at the same time, with the 
greatest wisdom and the greatest folly ; the 
dismissal of a perverse minister, the aboli- 
tion of an odious court of justice, or the intro- 
duction of a new shape of hats and waist 
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coats, were to him matters of the same im- 
portance. Fond of his authority, even to 
jealousy, the palace revolutions, so frequent 
in Russia, and those of another kind which 
had taken place in France, caused him conti> 
nual uneasiness. In order to convince himself 
that he could do everything, and that he was 
really a sovereign, he did nothing hut reign 
from five o'clock in the morning, to eleven at 
night; at every moment one heard of a favour 
or a hanishment, the release of one prisoner, 
or the incarceration of another; the panic was 
general, and one would have believed himself 
shut up in a besieged city, where a shell 
might fall upon any head without distinction. 
Nobody dared to speak ; all were so afraid, 
that even in carriages we only whispered, 
lest the coachman should hear. 

Whenever I passed through the quays, and 
saw, on the other side of the Neva, the bas- 
tions of the fortress, where I had suffered so 
long, the horror I felt made me turn away 
my eyes. But gratitude as well as justice 
obliges me to say that these fears and alarms, 
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being consequences of despotism, existed in 
the same degree under the last reign. Cathe- 
rine, however, exercised her tyranny with a 
degree of hypocrisy unknown to her son. 
It is our constitution, perhaps, that produces 
our virtues and vices. The springs of his, 
being long subdued by fear, burst forth vio- 
lently as soon as the power of pressure was 
removed. The Emperor Paul is pas^onate, 
but, I believe, not a bad man. Imbued with 
the principle that nations are the property of 
sovereigns, and ought blindly to obey their 
caprices, the least contradiction is, in his eyes, 
an unpardonable crime, and then, there is no 
excess which he is not capable of commit- 
ting ; there is no reflection, — no limit either 
to his favour or his resentment. He would 
send Suwarow into the heart of Kamtchatka, 
as quickly, and with the same facility as he 
would declare him his equal, and give orders 
that the people should throw themselves 
upon their knees before him. It is not known 
whether those fits of madness frequently no- 
ticed in him, are a disease generally common 
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to crowned heads, or, as it is said, the effect of 
a drink which his mother used to give him. 
Whatever it may be, certain it is, that had 
not Catherine died suddenly, Paul I. would 
never have ascended the throne ; for it is no 
longer a secret that she wished to declare 
him unfit for governing, and to appoint as 
her successor the young Grand Duke Alex- 
ander-Pawlowicz, The people having al- 
ready obtained from Paul some relief, and 
the soldiers an increase of pay, prefer him to 
Catherine, but it is not so with the aristocra- 
cy. He sows less corruption and spares them 
less. It is very fortunate for him that his 
Empress (a rare instance !) is fond neither of 
intrigue nor power, and that AUxander- 
Pawhwicz, the presumptive heir to the 
throne, is a prince endowed with the most 
amiable qualities, otherwise he would not 
have reigned six months. In spite of all 
these extravagancies and follies, Paul I. had 
one virtue, which princes believe they may 
dispense with, I mean justice, even in poli- 
tics. He was the only one of all the allied 
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monarchs who took up arms without any 
view of aggrandizement or interest. He 
said himself, and I have no doubt sincerely, 
that, if he had reigned at the time, far from 
co-operating in the partition of Poland, he 
would haye been strongly opposed to it. 

The preparations for our voyage were 
completed on the 18th of December. The 
Emperor presented to General Kasciuszko a 
qilendid carriage, made on purpose that he 
might travel lying ; he gave him also a beau- 
tifid pelisse, a large sable cap, a portable 
cooking apparatus, and a complete set of table 
linen of the finest description. He presented 
to me a beautiful pelisse, Mid a sable cap. 
Koscivszko went to the palace to thank him. 
When he reached the foot of the staircase, 
he was placed in the rolling chair of the late 
Empress, which was waiting him, and was 
drawn by the gardes du oorp« through a long 
suite of apartments, filled with the lords of 
the Court, to the bed-room of the Emperor, 
where he received him sorrounded with all 

his family. Paul I, the Empress, the young 
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Grand Dukes^ and Grand Duchesses, loaded 
Kosciuszko with kindness and caresses, and 
entreated him to write to them. The Em- 
press asked him to send her some seeds from 
America, and she made him a present of a col- 
lection of cameos representing aU her family, 
and of a splendid turning-lathe, valued at 
one thousand roubles. 

Whilst Kosciuszko was with the Emperor, 
the princes, and princesses, I was with my 
friends and companions in misfortune. I took 
leave of them, and felt that it was for ever. 
We shed many tears. We at last left St. 
Petersburgh on the following morning, Mon- 
day, 19th December 1796. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



I wrote these Notes three years and a half 
after my release. The cheerfulness, the dis- 
position to gaiety, which formerly constituted 
the main features of my character, are 
to be perceived, even when I am relating 



